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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
NELSON AND BRONTE. 


Memoirs of the Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount 
Nelson, dc. dc. By T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., &e. &e. 2 vols. Svo. Boones. 

Newson was the Incarnation of the Spirit of the 
British Navy! He was its Symbol at the epoch of 
its noblest deeds and the climax of its immortal 
glories. Brave, daring, and adventurous; cool, 
prescient, and consummate in tactics; prompt, ener- 
getic, and decisive; the Veni, Vidi, Vici of Czesar 
became his familiar attendant, and the certain repeti- 
tion of his every combat. I thought, I led. “ Nelson 
will be first: who can stop him?” (p. 33, vol. ii.) are 
his Julian commentaries, and the Nile, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar are the witnesses of victories, such as 
the imagination of Roman conqueror never con- 
ceived. 

We have had numerous Lives of this Tero, and a 
multitude of publications of high merit illustrating 
his character; but we have never had him, the Man as 
in nature, and painted by himself, so completely as 
now. These volumes, with many hundred original 
and unpublished letters, present his whole length 
portrait with the life-features of a Vandyck and the 
minute traits of a Denner. _Mr. Pettigrew has con- 
nected these features and traits by a biographical 
memoir, drawn from the most authentic sources, and 
corrected where necessary from the materials in his 
own hands. Thus even independent of the great 
mass of altogether original matter, the interest of 
which cannot be surpassed, we must consider this to 
he the truest biography of Nelson that could be pro- 
duced. ‘I'he author earnestly and successfully vin- 
dicates him, as well as the Queen of Naples and 
Lady Hamilton, from the odious charge of cruelly 
gratifying a thirst for vengeance in the trial and 
execution of Prince Caracciolo; and we refer to the 
preface, and to chapters ix., x., in the first vol., com- 
mencing page 250), for this elucidation of a question, 
in the dark versions of which the foes of Nelson 
and England gloated, and some who ought to have 
required surer grounds for condemnation far too 
readily acquiesced. Nelson's merciful disposition 
and tenderness of heart, displayed in every act of his 
life, ought to have been held sufficient answer to so 
huge a calumny. The Queen of Naples, poor perse- 
ented Hecuba! who had to flee with her children from 
French invasion and traitorous fraternization at 
home, had indeed much to resent; but not only is 
there not a breath of sanguinary hate towards 
Caracciolo or his accomplices in her letters here 
published, but absolutely a tone of commiseration 
for the unfortunate Prince’s miserable fate. And 
why should Lady Hamilton have entertained such 
hyena rage? It is impossible to assign a cause for 
such an effect. As a general proposition, the fierce 
indignation of the Queen and Nelson against the 
French Republicans corresponded in intensity, and 
many of the letters are amusing from the unreserved 
terms of their bitterness ; but there is nothing to 
warrant or countenance such vile charges as these. 

But presuming that what more nearly touches the 
Personal disclosures in these volumes—the connexion 
salle MPomage-ormy the conclusive evidence of 

atin being their daughter, and other “ family 
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1805, the correspondence is indeed most curious and 
striking. Let us for the nonce employ the common 
phrase of Nelson's “ infatuation” by Lady Hamilton, 
which truly was gradually wrotght-up by his ardent 
and impulsive nature to absolute idolatry. Like 
Alexander, the lovely and voluptuous Thais swayed 
his soul in everything but the devotedness of his 
being to the service of his country. One singular 
instance occurred in his application to the Emperor 
Paul of Russia for a knightly decoration for the lady, 
at the same time with Capt. Ball, whose conduct at 
Malta was so deserving of honour. On the 2lst of 
December, 1799, this request was granted, and a 
holograph letter by Paul himself accompanied the 
Orders. That to Lady Hamilton follows :— 


“ Mitapy Hamitton!—Ayant appris avec une 
satisfaction particuli¢re la part active que yous 
avez prise au maintien de la tranquillite et du bon 
ordre parmi les habitans de Malthe. Nous avons 
bien voulu vous donner une prenve de notre bien- 
veillance en vous décorant de Ia petite Croix de 
dévotion de l’Ordre de St. Jean de Jérusalem, que 
vous trouverez ci-jointe. Sur ce nous prions Dieu 
Milady Hamilton, qu'il vous ait en sa sainte et digne 
garde. “ PauL. 

“St. Petersbourg, du 21 Decembre, 1799. 


“Nelson acknowledged these communications by 
the following :— 

“Foudroyant, Malta, Feb. 26th, 1800. 

“Sire, — The gracious manner in which your 
Imperial Majesty has complied with my request, las 
filled me with the greatest gratitude, and I shall only 
again presume to say that the Cross of Malta has 
never yet been worn by two persons Wno have merited 
and will adorn it more than Lady Hamilton and 
Captain Ball, They are equally sensible with me of 
your Majesty’s goodness. 

“In the fulness of a grateful heart, may I pre- 
sume to lay at your feet the sword of the French 
Admiral Perrée, who I had the good fortune to 
capture in the Généreux, 74 guns, together with a 
large store ship, on the 18th instant, having on board 
2000 troops, with provisions and ammunition for the 
relief of La Valetta. This capture will doubtless 
much facilitate the fall of the place, and enable me to 
see the flag of the Order flying in La Valetta, which, 
that it may soon do, is the fervent prayer, and shall 
be the utmost exertion of, your imperial majesty’s 
grateful servant, NELSON AND Bronre. 

“On the back of the copy of this letter, Lady 
Hamilton has written :—‘ Lord Whitworth, our then 
minister at St. Petersburgh, had the Emperor's orders 
to write home that I might be permitted to wear the 
Order. I not only received the Deputies from Malta, 
but in a few hours I sent off three ships, laden with 
corn, and got £7000 from the Queen, and gave 500 
ounces of my own to relieve them. Nelson was out 
with his fleet at that time, looking for the French 
fleet.” 

In November, 1800, Nelson, Sir W. and Lady 
Hamilton, and their niece, Miss Knight, reached 
England vid Vienna, the hero receiving the most 
enthusiastic ovations all the way from Naples to Lon- 
don. Here, however, he was doomed to be met with 


‘an icy chill, rendered the more unbearable in conse- 


quence of the glow of the preceding warmth. Lady 
Nelson was with his father at Nerot’s Hotel ; and we 
read,— 

“By the former he was received with the fond 
attachment he always evinced towards his beloved 
son; by the latter his reception is reported to have 
been ‘extremely cold and mortifying to his feelings.’ 
The reports of his intimacy with Lady Hamilton had 





doubtless reached his wife’s ears, and may be con- 
sidered as accounting for her conduct, and the mani- 
fest neglect of not meeting him at Yarmouth. Such 
neglect was ill calculated to restore the affections of 
a husband, should they unfortunately have been lost, 
of which, however, at this time Lady Nelson had not 
probably conclusive evidence. What followed needs 
not to be here detailed, their estrangement became 
greater and greater, until at length they parted for 
ever.” 

Hell has no fury like a woman scorned, 
says the poet; and virtuous sense must make allow- 
ance for the jealous resentment of a Woman Slighted. 
The worldly wisdom or prudence of the thing is an- 
other question; and as there never is a semblance of 
aught like passion on the part of Lady Nelson, it 
does appear strange and weak that she did not at 
least ignore her wrong, and, if she condemned the 
husband, show her admiration for the hero, whom the 
shouts of rescued nations were inflaming with vanity 
and pride, and whose gallant exploits had exalted her 
from the lowly Widow Nisbet to the lofty Peeress of 
the realm. The effect, as might be predicted, was to 
throw Nelson, a doting captive, into the cherishing 
arms of Emma Hamilton, whose tender and ceaseless 
cares were directed to mitigate the sufferings of his 
shattered frame, and cheer the changes of his droop- 
ing spirits by every Circean grace and enchantment, 
which (we believe) a very genuine and ardent affec 
tion, first founded on his glory, and ripened by his 
chivalrous attachment, had inspired. She was, alas! 
a Fallen Angel, but she was to Nelson a Guardian 
Angel !* 

To assuage his pains and divert his anxieties was 
now her study; and pleasant wanderings from place 
to place were admirably adapted to attain these 
objects. Nelson’s adoration grew; she became his 
allin all. He writes from time to time :— 

“Mr. S.is quite right, that through the medinm 
of your influence is the surest way to get my interest. 
It is true, and it will ever be whilst you hold your 
present conduct, for you never ask anything that 
does not do honour to your feelings, as the best 





* If from a slight acquaintance we might say we knew 
this fascinating individual, we might add that we had oppor- 
tunities of knowing her in the depths of her misfortunes. 
In our earlier experience, seeing her attended by the sym- 
pathies of persons high in office and important station in 
society, we never could comprehend (nor do we now) why 
she was so shabbily, scurvily, and unjustly treated by what 
we callthe Government. With what Department her claims 
for well authenticated national services lay to be decided, 
we cannot tell; but we will assert and vouch for the fact, 
that out of the official board or head quarters, there was a 
large proportion of their distinguished members who, in 
society and communication with Lady Hamilton, expressed 
the utmost sorrow at the frustration of her well-founded 
hopes, and the denial of the dying bequest and petition of 
Nelson. Forms and precedents, three changes in the 
administration, the base and sordid intrigues of the suc- 
ceeding brother, the Reverend Earl, and perhaps Nelson’s 
own previous course for several years, might conduce to this 
untoward conclusion. For in his almost mad desires to 
return to her, he was exigent, nay, we might say turbulent, 
with the Admiralty, and vehemently blamed Troubridge (his 
old adherent and friend), Lord St. Vincent, or any other 
authority who procrastinated and kept him on duty a week 
or a day longer than he had planned to get back to Emma. 
Her picture in his cabin was literally worshipped by him 
and his followers ; and he ever spoke of it as a Spell to guide 
him in battle, insure his safety, and assure his triumph. It 
was literally Emma-olatry. The Tape-men at home, with all 
their more evanescent and less passionate amours about 
town, heard of all the. “fantastic tricks” played by Nelson 
in these ebullitions, and having neither his temperament 
nor prolonged and uncertain absences to excite and agitate 
their minds to a similar mania, they could not understand 
him, attributed his consuming flame to folly, as it wasunlike 
their own manageable fires, and kept him at the work he so 
well could perform,-when his soul was yearning for comfort 
and rest on the bosom of one, if not wisely, loved too well. 
—Ep. L. G. 
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woman, as far as my knowledge goes, that ever lived, 
and it must do me hononr the complying with them. 
My dear Lady, old D. is a chattering old fool. What 
would the world say if you flirted it away with every 
coxcomb; all would despise you as they now envy 
you, for what can they say, only that you are kind 
and good to an old friend with one arm, a broken 
head, and no teeth. ‘The good must love you, and I 
trust I am amongst the foremost, if not the very first. 
The Princess C. is not very wise, and, my dear friend, 
if you were to set your understanding against ter, 
she would fall; and she ought to know by this time, 
that to gain my good will is not to neglect yon. * * 

“ All ‘day yesterday I was employed about a very 
necessary thing; and I assnre you it gave me pleasure, 
instead of pain, the reflection that I was providing 
for a dear friend. I have given you, by will, 8000/., 
and three diamond boxes, and the King of Naples’s 
picture in trust, to be at your disposal, so that it is 
absolutely your own. By the codicil, I have given 
you the money owing me by Sir William, likewise in 
trust. The trustees are, Mr. Ryder, a very emiuvent 
law man, and Mr. Davison; they will be my execu- 
tors. If you like any body else, say so, and it shall 
be done. The star I have given you to wear for my 
sake. You must not think, my dearest friend, that 
this necessary act hastens our departure, but it is a 
right and proper measure. * * * 

“© T suppose I shall lose my cause against Lord 
St. Vincent; I have only justice, honour, and the 
custom of the service on my side; he has partiality, 
power, money, and rascality on his: but we are 
good friends, and I have the highest opinion of his 
Naval ability. You know, my dear Emma, that I 
would not detract from the merit of my greatest 
enemies. No,I am above that. You will have Mrs. 
Nelson with you. She will be company, and the 
little woman’s tongue never lays still—she is a 
cheerful companion. You.cannot write me too much, 
or too particularly, * * * 

“T see, I feel what the call of duty to our 
country makes me suffer, but we must recollect, 
which is the only comfort I can know, the reflection 
at some future day of what we have both suffered in 
the cause of our country. You have sent your dearest 
friend, and I have left mine. The conduct of the 
Roman, matron: Return with your shield or upon it; 
so it shall be my study to distinguish myself, that 
your heart shall leap for joy when my name is 
mentioned. I know, I see, that I am not to be 
supported in the way I ought; but the St. George is 
beginning to prepare this day for battle, and she shall 
be true to herself. Murray, who fortunately joined 
since we sailed, is my supporter, and desires me to 
tell you that he never will desert me. He sees, as 
do every one, what is meant to disgrace me, but that 
is impossible Even the Captain of the Fleet sent 
me word that it was not his doing, for that Sir Hyde 
Parker had run his pen through all that could do me 
credit, or give me support; but never mind, Nelson 
will be first if he lives, and you shall partake of all 
his glory. * * * 

“How much better could we negotiate was our 
fleet off Copenhagen, and the Danish Minister would 
seriously reflect how he brought the fire of England 
on his master’s fleet and capital; but to keep us out 
of sight is to seduce Denmark into a war, which I, 
as an Englishman, wish to prevent, by making that 
coxcomb Prince see our machines; every good in 
the cause of humanity, and of honour to our country, 
must arise by spirited conduct, and every ill to both 
from our delicacy. If they are the plans of Ministers, 
they are weak in the extreme, and very different to 
what I understood from Mr. Pitt. If they originate 
with Sir Hyde, it makes him, in my mind, as—— 
but never mind, your Nelson’s plans are bold and 
decisive—all on the great scale. I hate your pen 
and ink men; a fleet of British ships of war are the 
est negotiators in Europe, they always speak to be 
understood, and generally gain their point, their 

arguments gary conviction to the breasts of our 

* 


od ‘Eh I am more bigoted to your picture 
— haaling Neapolitan was to St. Januarius, and look 





upon you as my guardian angel; and God, I trust, 
will make you so to me. His will be done. Sir 
Hyde Parker has by this time found out the worth of 
your Nelson, and that he is a useful sort of man on 
a pinch; therefore, if he ever has thought unkindly 
of me, I freely forgive him. Nelson must stand 
amongst the first, or he must fall. I have received, 
my dear, good, amiable friend, all your letters, except 
those by the Parson, (his brother,) up to the 18th, 
and I received those which arrived at Yarmouth after 
I sailed. Such friendly letters I always burn, although 
it goes to my heart. We are waiting for a wind to 
pass Cronenburg. I long for it to arrive, for the 
sooner this business is over the sooner we shall 
meet.” 

These extracts are from letters in 1801, up to the 
battle of Copenhagen; how we Wish that Lady 
Hamilton’s letters to him had not been burnt! The 
abstract psychological question as to the origin, 
progress, motives, impulses, and feelings which led 
to and sustained their intimate relation would 
then have been more surely to be traced. It trans- 
pires in many parts that she either felt or feigned 
excessive jealousy, (and Nelson’s ready homage to 
the sex from the beginning of his career might furnish 
sufficient grounds for it,) and if Nelson’s proscription 
of females from visiting his ship were not enough to 
prove how anxious he was to abate this feeling, we 
can, from having seen among these manuscript 
letters what never can be printed, and which were very 
unfit to have been written, make a record of it for 
ever, that his assurances of inviolate fidelity were 
occasionally conveyed in language that would have 
astonished the world in the most licentious old 
comedy.* 

After dispelling the imminent northern confedera- 
tion by the tempest showered on Copenhagen, Nelson 
became more than usually impatient to return to his 
Emma; for in this, as in his other sailor qualities 
with the ideal of which we began this review, he was 
the Dibdin model for loving after fighting, his faith- 
ful Sue, or Poll, or lovely Nan. It was thence that 
all who served under him adored him, and that death 
itself was turned. to a feckless bugbear jest in their 
eyes—and so they were invincible. With them it 
was no well-turned gasconade expression — they 
might and did die, and they would not surrender. 
His letters to her at this period—and, as before, he 
not only wrote daily, but often several on the same day 
—are worthy of a first love at eighteen, verging on 
suicide, but also worthy of the most lasting passion. 
Ex. qr., out of many within a few weeks :— 

“T am in expectation every moment for the re- 
moval of the fleet from the Baltic; be that as it may, 
I will not remain, no, not if I was sure of being 
made a Duxe with 50,000/. a year. I wish for hap- 
piness to be my reward, and not titles or money. 
To-morrow is the birthday of Santa Emma. She is 
my guardian angel. It is not in my power to do 
much honour to her in this place, but I have invited 
the Admirals and all the Captains who have the hap- 
piness of knowing you, and of course experiencing 
your kindness when in the Mediterranean. You 
may rely my saint is more adored in this fleet 
than all the saints in the Roman Calendar. I know 
you prayed for me both at the Nile and here, and if 
the prayers of the good, as we are tanght to believe, 
are of avail at the Throne of Grace, why may not 
yours have saved my life? I own myself a BELIEVER 
IN GOD, and if I have any merit in not fearing 
death, it is because I feel that His power can shelter 
me when He pleases, and that I must fall whenever 
it is His good pleasure. May the God of heaven 
and earth, the Protector of those who truly worship 
Him, bless and preserve you, my dearest Friend, for 
the greatest happiness which you can wish for in 
this world, is the constant prayer of your real, sin- 
cere, and affectionate friend till death, * * * 

“T trust another Admiral is on his way to super- 
sede me, for it is downright murder to keep me here. 





* This is a secret between the Literary Gazette and the 
public ; for the prudent author has not even alluded to it; 
and, in our times, it is not tolerated to “call a spade, a 
spade,”—Ep, L. G. 








If I could fight a battle, the smell of powder and 
exertion might cheer one for the moment. Had the 
command been given me in February, many lives 
would have beén saved, and we should have been jn 
avery different situation ; but the wise heads at home 
know everything. * * * 

“ How are all our friends? They may depend] 
am firm as a rock—'tis not a Dukedom and 50,000), 
a-year could shake me. Whilst I live my honour is 
sacred. . Yours truly, 

“‘ Damn our enemies—bless our friends. 

“ Amen—Amen—Amen. 

‘‘T am not such a hypocrite as to bless them that 
hate us, or if a man strike me on the cheek to tun 
the other—No, knock him down, by God. * * * 

“ By the 12th of June, or before, I hope to be in 
London, where I am fixed as to the plan of life! 
mean to pursue. It is to take a small neat house 
from six to ten miles from London, and there to re. 
main till I can fix for ever or get to Bronte. I have 
never known happiness beyond moments, and I am 
fixed as fate to try if I cannot attain it after so many 
years of labour and anxiety. Forgive me tormenting 
you with my affairs, but I know you take a lively 
interest in all my affairs, and so do I every day pray 
for your complete felicity. * * 

“T must stop, for old Mr. ments Purser of the 
Vanguard, is just come on board to dine with me, I 
never forget our old friends, and Mr. S. is really 
good old man, but who is obliged to go to sea from 
the extravagance of his children. Old Sheppard has 
made his bow to your picture; so I made Harris, 
and every one I make do the same, oat | has the 
pleasure of knowing Santa Emma. * 

“T was so overcome yesterday with the anil and 
happy news that came about my going home, that! 
believe I was in truth scarcely myself. The thoughts 
of going do me good, yet all night I was so restless 
that I could not sleep. It is nearly calm, therefore 
Admiral Pole cannot get on, I wish I had a rope 
fast to him, I believe I should pull myself to pieces, 
but I will have a little more patience; but my nails 
are so long, not cut since February, that I am afraid 
of their breaking, but I should have thought it treason 
to have cut them, as long as there was a possibility 
of my returning for my old dear friend to do the job 
for me. How is Sir William—better? I shall do 
as you please about going into the country, but in 
the party to Wales there will be Mr. Greville, whol 
am sure will be a stop to many of our conversations, 
for we are used to speak our minds freely of kings 
and beggars, and not fear being betrayed. Do you 
think of all this against my arrival.” 

The last-mentioned name brings us to ask if this 
could be Mr. Charles Francis Greville, the nephew of 
Sir William Hamilton, from whose possession (as is 
reported, after bearing three children to him) she, in 
1789, passed into the protection of his uncle, went 
with him to Naples, and in 1791, revisiting London, 
was married to him, under the name of Emma Harte, 
on the 6th of September, at St. George’s Chureh, 
Hanover Square. These are the darkest shades on 
the unfortunate lady’s early life. Exquisitely beautiful 
and most richly gifted by nature, born in the lowliest 
condition, she came from the country and entered 
into menial service in London. She was seduced 
and raised into gay circles by more than one lover, 
and gathered, in the midst of this wild and unhallowed 
career, the accomplishments which could hardly be 
matched in womankind. She was the Quack Graham's 
Goddess of Health,—need we say a word more on the 
painful subject? We will not cast a stone at all. 
There have been many repentant Mary Magdalenes. 

Nelson’s stay at home was short enough. In July 
the threats of invasion again called him into activity, 


and his love-letters at this time are warmer than evel. | 


Their daughter had been born, and added a new tie 
to the endearment. We must not, however, indulge 
in many quotations. A few characteristic passages 
must take our readers to the book whence they a 
taken :— 

“The wind is too far to the northward to allow 
our bombs to go on the coast this morning, or some 
of the rascals should repent their vapouring 202 








—_—_ 
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er and sense. I believe my head will be turned with writing 
Lad the so much as I am forced to do. You may assure our 
y lives friends that between Dieppe and Dunkirk I will 
been in insure them from any invasion for the present. The 
it home French had better be damned than to allow us to 
catch them three miles from their own ports. Your 
= tm ; dear letters of the Ist-I received at eight o’clock last 
) f) . night. 
nour 1s “ Medusa, Downs, August 23rd, 1801. 
truly, “ Six in the morning. 
“My dearest Emma,—I am ready to run mad; I 
have been at this horrid place one whole week, and 
em that now on the approach of my dearest friends am forced 
to turn to go to sea, and am fearful that I cannot be here by 
== Wednesday night, or before Thursday or Friday at 
Oo be in soonest, and I am more fearful that you will hate 
of life I Deal, and be as tired of it as I am without you. If 
at house you were here we would drive to Dover Castle and 
e to re- Ramsgate if you pleased. Poor little Parker cannot 
T have occupy much of your time, and Sir William may be 
nd I am so tired as to shorten his visit when I arrive, there- 
so many fore had it not better be Friday, by which I hope to 
"menting be able to get back, but for two or three days, when 
a lively we are once afloat you know no one can answer, 
day pray witness our voyage to and from Malta.” [This 
alludes probably to the date of their first connexion. } 
er of the “T trust in God that he will never let me want, 
ame, | for I find no man who starts up to assist me. I can 
really a with a quiet conscience, when all is gone, live upon 
sea from bread and cheese. Never mind so long as I have 
ypard has your friendship warm from the heart. I have got 
> Harris, some of dear Parker’s hair, which I value more than 
has the if he had left me a bulse of diamonds. I have sent 
. itin the little box; keep some of it for poor Nelson. 
good and “T intend to land at Walmer Castle. But for 
1e, that I this visit I should not have gone ashore till all was 
thoughts finished. Make my best regards to Sir William. I 
) restless hope he will be able in bad weather to catch fish in 
therefore the water you so beautifully describe. You must 
ad a rope take care what kind of fish you put into the water, 
O pieces, for Sir William will tell you one sort destroys the 
my nails other. Commodore Sutton has been on board all 
am afraid the morning, but dines with Admiral Lutwidge. You 
it treason will see amongst my things return the round table 
ossibility and the wardrobe—extraordinary that they should 
o the job return again into your possession. You are to be, 
shall do recollect, Lady Paramount of all the territories and 
ry, but in waters of Merton, and we are all to be your guests, 
le, whol and to obey all lawful commands, What have you 
Prsations, done about the turnip field, duck field, &c.? Am I 
of kings to have them? I wish I could get up for four or 
Do you five days. I would have roused the lawyers about. 
The Isis is just coming in—Sutton’s broad pendant 
k if this istobein her. Yawkins has just been on board, 
1ephew of and I delivered your compliments as directed. He 
‘on (as is always inquires after you and Sir William, and he 
a) she, in desires me to say that he wishes Sir William was 
cle, went now here, for there were never so many fish in the 
+ London, Downs, * * * j 
ma Harte, “How provoked I am at the slowness of that 
; Church, damned rascal Buonaparte, in ratifying the Treaty. 
shades on Thope he will, for if we are involved in a war again, 
: beautiful our fools, who rejoiced that the French could not 
e lowliest come to eat them up, will frighten themselves to 
d_ entered death, and our country become an easy prey. There 
s seduced 18 No person in the world rejoices more in the peace 
one lover, than I do, but I would burst sooner than let a 
nhallowed damned Frenchman know it. Let them rejoice that 
hardly be the English rod (its navy) is taken from them; the 
Graham's tod that has flogged, and would continue to flog them 
ore on the ftom one end of the world to the other. We have 
one at all. made peace with the French despotism, and we will, 
edalenes. Thope, adhere to it whilst the French continue in 
In July due bounds ; but whenever they overstep that, and 
o activity, usurp a power which would degrade Europe, then I 
than evel. } trust we shall join Europe in crusiing her ambition; 
| a new fie then I would with pleasure go forth and risk my life 
ay, indulge for to pull down the overgrown detestable power of 
) passages tance. The country has so foolishly called out for 
e they ar Peace, that I almost wonder we had not to make 
Seerifices. It has been the cowardice and treachery 
-d to allow of Furope that has elevated France, and certainly not 
g, or some er own courage or abilities. But I long to get on 
ring nom shore, and why am I troubling either you or myself 








with all this stuff. From my heart 1 wish I was at 
Merton, and you showing me the place and your in- 
tended improvements, for I have the very highest 
opinion of your taste and economy.” 

Settling the French treaty, Buonaparte, the Admi- 
ralty, Troubridge, and anything-or any body that 
delayed his getting to Merton, were horribly offen- 
sive to his impetuous mind, irritated to a certain 
degree by the employment, unworthy of his fame and 
station, of blockading the French coast and scarify- 
ing the flotillas at Boulogne. 

We must now, however, overleap all to 1804, when 
Mr. Pettigrew connects and proves beyond a doubt 
that Horatia .... (the present Mrs. Ward) about 
whose birth and parentage so many mysteries have 
been accumulated, and so many opinions maintained, 
was the child of Nelson and Lady Hamilton.* It is 
not worth while to go through the @ priori argu- 
ments, for one letter decides the whole. “It is,” says 
Mr. Pettigrew truly, after proving his case most con- 
clusively by many preceding documents, and a resumé 
of Lord-Chancellor-like ability,—“It is, I imagine, 
unnecessary to indulge in further extracts, and I 
shall therefore close this part of the evidence with 
the following avowal on the part of Lord Nelson, in 
a letter to Lady Hamilton, sent by a private hand 
that could be depended upon for its safe delivery :— 

“ March 1, 1801. Now my own dear Wife, for 
such you are in my eyes and in the face of heaven, I 
can give full scope to my feelings, for 1 dare say 
Oliver will faithfully deliver this letter, You know, 
my dearest Emma, that there is nothing in this world 
that I would not do for us to live together, and to 
have our dear little child with us. * * * I love, 
I never did love any one else. I never had a dear 
pledge of love till you gave me one, and you, thank 
my God, never gave one to anybody else. I think 
before March is out you will either see us back, or 
so victorious that we shall insure a glorious issue to 
our toils. Think what my Emma will feel at seeing 
return safe, perhaps with a little more fame, her own 
dear loving Nelson. Never, if I can help it, will I 
dine out of my ship, or go on shore, except duty 
calls me. Let Sir Hyde have any glory he can catch 
—I envy him not. You, my beloved Emma, and my 
country, are the two dearest objects of my fond heart 
—a heart susceptible and true. Only place con- 
fidence in me, and you never shall be disappointed. 
I burn all your dear letters, because it is right for 
your sake, and I wish you would burn all mine— 
they can do no good, and will do us both harm if 
any seizure of them, or the dropping even one of 
them, would fill the mouths of the world sooner than 
we intend. * * * T had a letter this day from 
the Reverend Mr. Holden, who we met on the Con- 
tinent ; he desired his kind compliments to you and 
Sir William: he sent me the letters of my name, and 
recommended it as my motto—Honor est a Nilo— 
Horatio Netson. May the Heavens bless you. 
N. & B. 

“ Monday morning—Oliver is just going on shore: 
the time will ere long arrive when Nelson will land 
to fly to his Emma, to be for ever with her. Let 
that hope keep us up under our present difficulties, 
Kiss and bless our dear Horatia—think of that.” 

The manner in which the mother of Nelson’s 
daughter, and the daughter herself, were neglected, is 
a sore disgrace to the country; for no moral inepti- 
tude as regards the former can justify the repudiation 
of her notorious services, without which the south of 
Italy could not have so long been maintained in the 
European struggle against the lust of universal Empire; 
and without which, it is almost demonstrated, the battle 
of the Nile (with all its prodigious consequences) would 
never have been fought. But the greater disgrace 





* There is a remarkable passage in a letter to Lady 
Hamilton, dated “ Victory, February 10th, 1804, Madalena,” 
which seems to refer to some unexplained condition. We 
know not if the author can enlighten it. It runs thus :— 
“Our fleet is healthy, our men spirited, our commanders 
brave and judicious, and for our numbers, the finest fleet in 
the world. I only hope our dearest friends are well, and 
happily past a// danger. May God in heaven bless and pro- 
tect you! My last sigh will be, my dearest Emma, for your 
felicity, for I am to the last moment yours.” 





fell upon the successor to his titles, who was the very 
realization of “ the mildewed ear blasting his whole- 


some brother.” The despicable appearance of this 
selfish and sordid wretch upon the scene almost vilifies 
the name of Nelson. He got the grant of 120,000/.— 
he ought to have had a hangman’s whip upon his 
back, and a brand instead of a coronet upon his brow. 
And poor Emma, after all, had little to be thankful 
for, when her flattered and courted friend was gene. 
It is true that she was not utterly deserted, and that 
some who owed much to her, and almost everything 
to Nelson, endeavoured to help her; and true, also, 
that her position rendered efficient help difficult. 
But she ought never to have ended life as she did,— 
a beggared refugee at Calais (15th Jan. 1815), not 
even— 
By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned. 

We have now, however, done all we can to do 
justice to this work, and we congratulate Mr. Petti- 
grew on taking his place among the standard authors 
of Great Britain. With his busy professional pur- 
suits aud occupation, we are astonished that we can 
critically find so little to observe upon, as small 
blemishes in style, or blots of any other kind: in fact, 
they are not worthy of notice. The mystifications 
about the birth of Miss Nelson Thompson must have .« 
been like the stimulus of an acted romance upon 
Nelson; and his share in the correspondence on the 
occasion is most entertaining. He cannot preserve 
the incognito for ten lines ; and reverting to a preced- 
ing remark, we have only to note that line where he 
speaks rapturously of never having had a dear pledge 
of love till Lady Hamilton gave him one, and that she, 
thank God, (as Byron says, why?) never gave one to 
any body else. 

If she had three children to Greville, a dozen of 
years before, he must have been mistaken, or not in- 
formed, 

No more! where ignorance is bliss 
Tis folly to be wise. 

Two admirable portraits of Nelson, two of Lady 
Hamilton, (one by Romney, whose model, and more, 
she was,) and fac-similes of autographs, &c. &c., 
embellish the volumes, which are destined for a suc- 
cess akin to Macaulay's History. 








EPIC BY SIR E. B. 


King Arthur. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Author of 

the “New Timon.” 2 vols. Colburn. 
WE have to express, in setting out, our apprehension 
that this is not the age when a production of this kind 
will be properly understood and adequately appreciated. 
The world is too busy for epics ; society is too utilita- 
rian for allegory ; mythology can hardly expect to make 
its way among the crowd of matter-of-fact men, with 
nothing beyond common-place ideas. Still, we will 
not say that true poetry will be refused an affec- 
tionate reception from fresh hearts, and feeling 
natures, and enthusiastic minds, and exalted ima- 
ginations. To doubt this, were to doubt the ex- 
istence of all there remains to enlighten, refine, and 
elevate mankind. 

Pearls may be scattered before certain animals 
without attracting their notice; the cocks of the walk, 
in trading and scraping for gain, will very naturally 
prefer afew grains of corn to diamonds; and the 
million, whose souls have, unfortunately for them, 
never been disciplined to enjoy the loftiest delights 
of which humanity is susceptible, cannot be expected 
to taste the full pleasures of the poetic banquet. But 
even among these are many who have appetite and 
relish to a certain degree for its viands; and, thank 
Heaven! there are still many more to whom it can 
afford ineffable delight. 

In the present instance, we can scarcely fancy 
that the anthor would presume that his work would 
be (in the usual sense) popular—that is to say, 
eagerly read, and generally admired, by the multitude. 
Its very merits and superior qualities preclude the 
chance. There are twelve books, not one of which 
does not offer prominent matter for study and reflec- 
tion. In every one shines the philosophical intellect 
of tle author; bright gleams and flashes of the 
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poetic temperament, richly cultivated taste, a memory 
laden almost to excess with Scandinavian myths 
and legendary lore, fine classic allusions and analogies 
to bear upon these, and a comprelensiveness which 
throws its view, as it were, over space and time— 
the past, the present, and the future, and blends the 
masses in an instructive and happy harmony. But 
King Arthur will not be popular: he will, however, 
last in this form, for our posterity, as long as he has 
lasted in the forms in which he has descended to us 
from the apocryphal age of Carduel and the Round 
Table. Sir Edward Lytton must comfort his poetical 
aspirations with this; it is the difference between 
the to be now and the to be hereafter. 

There is also one real drawback on great or imme- 
diate success. There is a want of human interest in 
the Hero. With his emblematic Silver Dove (Love) 
to guide him safely wherever he goes ; and his Magic 
Sword, which at once confounds all enemies, (Heroic 
Patriotism ;) and his Silver Shield, (Freedom,) to 
bear him scatheless through every danger, we do not 
feel anxious about him, or concern for the result of 
his adventure. We know he will vanquish hosts of 
foes, defy the most dreadful supernatural agencies, 
and deliver himself from all the horrors with which 
necromancy or hell can environ him. Perhaps, also, 
the elaborate amount of learning employed in develop- 
ing all the traditions of British Fable and Runic 
Mysteries, may be acknowledged to be incompatible 
with true or full enjoyment in the hurried or casual 
literary habits of the general reader. 

Into the mode of treating the character of Arthur 
we shall not enter, and, be it fabulous or historical, 
we leave him in the hands of his living Bard.* 
The Champion, his Paladins, and their fair com- 
panions, flourish as: in ancient story; and into that 
story, now made modern soiig, we pass for a few 
examples of King Arthur, only premising that it is no 
disparagement to him to remind us, in some measure, 
of Sotheby, and, still more frequently, of Ariosto. We 
open Book VII., (beginning the second volume, 
where Arthur sets out with the Lady of the Lake,) 
and charming lines embellish almost every stanza : 

“ Round him, like air, the subtle waters flow’d ; 

As round the Naiad flows her native spring ; 


Domelike collapsed the azure ;—moonlight clear 
Fill'd the melodious silvery atmosphere— 


“* Melodious with the chaunt of distant falls 
Of sportive waves, within the waves at play, 
And infant springs that bubble up the halls 
Thro’ sparry founts, (on which the broken ray 
Weaves its slight iris)— hymning while they rise 
To that smooth calm their restless life supplies. 


“ The buoyant beam the lonely man pursued— 
And, feeling God, he felt not Solitude.” 


For splendid description— 


“ Below the Vulture, in the rock ensheathed, 
Shone out the hilt-beam of the diamond glaive ; 
And all the hall one hue of crimson wreathed, 
And all the galleries vista’d thro’ the wave ; 
As flush’d the coral fathom-deep below, 
Lit into glory from the ruby’s glow. 


“ And on three thrones there sate three giant forms, 
Rigid the first, as Death ;—with lightless eyes, 
-And brows as hush’d as deserts, when the storms 
Lock the tornado in the Nubian skies ;— 
Dead on dead knees the large hands nerveless rest, 
And dead the front droops heavy on the breast. 


“‘ The second shape, with bright and kindling eye, 
_And aspect haughty with triumphant life, 
Like a young Titan reared its crest on high, 
Crown’d as for sway and harness'd as for strife ; 
But o’er one half his image there was cast, 
A shadow from the throne where sate the last. 





*In his preface, we observe, he states in a beautiful 
manner, “the motives that induced me to publish anony- 
mously the first portion of ‘ Arthur,’ as well as the ‘ New 
Timon,’ are simple enough to be easily recognised. An 
author who has been some time before the public, feels, in 
undertaking some new attempt in his vocation, as if released 
from an indescribable restraint, when he preresolves to 
ehazard his experiment as that of one utterly unknown. 
That determination gives at once freedom and zest to his 
labours in the hours of composition, and on the anxious eve 
of publication, restores to him much of the interest and 
pleasurable excitement that charmed his earliest delusions. 
When he eseapes from the judgment that has been passed 


“ And this, the third and last, seem’d in that sleep 
Which neighbours waking in a summer’s dawn, 
When dreams, relaxing, scarce their captive keep : 
Half o’er his face a veil transparent drawn, 
Stirr’d with quick sighs unquiet and disturb’d, 
Which told the impatient soul the slumber curb’d. 
“ Thrill’d, but undaunted, on the Adventurer strode, 
Then spoke the youthful Genius with the crown 
And armour : ‘ Hail to our august abode! 
Guardless we greet the seeker of Renown. 
In our least terror cravens death behold, 
But vainly frown our direst for the bold.’ 


“* And who are ye ” the wondering King replied, 
‘On whose large aspects reigns the awe sublime 
Of fabled judges, that o’er souls preside 
In Rhadamanthian Halls? The Lords of Time, 
Answered the Giant, ‘ And our realms are three, 
The WHAT HAS BEEN, WHAT 18, and WHAT SHALL BE! 


« * But while we speak my brother’s shadow creeps 
Over the life-blood that it freezes fast ; 
Haste, while the king that shall discrown me sleeps, 
Nor lose the Present—lo, how dead the Past! 
Accept the trials, Prince beloved by Heaven, 
To the deep heart—(that nobler reason,) given.” 


The veil of the future is lifted before him, and he 
sees the pauper wretchedness and unrequited toils of 
the lower classes in this our day: 


“ Slow fades the pageant, and the Phantom stage 
As slowly fill’d with squalid, ghastly forms ; 
Here, over fireless hearths cowered shivering Age 
And blew with feeble breath dead embers ;—storms 
Hung in the icy welkin ; and the bare 
Earth lay forlorn-in Winter’s charnel air. 
* And Youth all labour-bow’d, with withered look, 
Knelt by a rushing stream whose waves were gold, 
And sought with lean strong hands to grasp the brook, 
And clutch the glitter lapsing from the hold, 
Till with mad laugh it ceased, and, tott’ring down 
Fell, and on frowning skies scowl’d back the frown. 
“ No careless Childhood laughed disportingly, 
But dwarf’d, pale mandrakes with a century’s gloom 
On infant brows, beneath a Poison-tree 
With skeleton fingers plied a ghastly loom, 
Mocking in cynic jests life’s gravest things, 
They wove gay King-robes, muttering ‘ What are Kings” 
“ And thro’ that dreary Hades to and fro, 
Stalk’d all unheeded the Tartarean Guests ; 
Grim Discontent that loathes the Gods, and Woe 
Clasping dead infants to her milkless breasts ; 
And madding Hate, and Force with iron heel, 
And voiceless Vengeance sharp’ning secret steel. 
* And, hand in hand, a Gorgon-visag'’d Pair, 
Envy and Famine, halt with livid smile, 
Listening the Demon-Orator Despair, 
That, with a glozing and malignant guile, 
Seems sent the gates of Paradise to ope, 
And lures to Hell by simulating Hope.” 


With Sir Edward the absorbing manufacturing 
interests find no favour; but we have nothing to do 
with these questions, and are glad to look beyond to 
the prophecy of more auspicious times :— 

* At length, O sight of joy !—the gleam of sails 

Bursts on the solitude! more near and near 
Come the white playmates of the buxom gales.— 

The whistling cords, the sounds of man, they hear. 
Shout answers shout ;—light sparkles round the oar— 
And from the barks the boat skims on to shore.” 

Book IX. ranges the Arctic Seas, thronged with 
every terror and amazement, through which Arthur 
wins his way; and, by a natural transition, the poet 
alludes to our present cares about Franklin and 
Crozier, and the noble daring of Ross (his name 
should be Arthur) and his gallant companion, Bird, 
to succour them. May the omen be propitious! 
and the meeting be as sportive as that between 
Gawaine and his king. Meanwhile, for Aurora 
and returning spring :— 

“ She comes—that grand Aurora of the North! 

By steeds of fire her glorious chariot borne, 

From Boreal courts the meteors flaming forth, 

Ope heav’n on heay’n, before the mighty Morn. 
And round the rebel giants of the Night 
On Earth’s last confines bursts the storm of Light. 
Wonder and awe! lo, where against the Sun 

A second Sun his lurid front uprears ! 

As if the first-born lost Hyperion, 

Hurl'd down of old, from his Uranian spheres, 
Rose from the hell-rocks on his writhings pil’d, 
And glared defiance on his Titan child. 

Now life, the polar life, returns once more, 

The reindeer roots his mosses from the snows ; 
The whirring sea-gulls shrick along the shore; 

Thro’ oozing rills the eygnet gleaming goes; 
And, where the ice some happier verdure frees, 
Laugh into light frank-eyed anemones.” 


One of the most powerful passages in the poem is 





on his manhood, he seems again to start fresh from the ex- 
pectations of his yeuth.” * 


the deseription of the Valkyr, (northern Parese or 





Fates, ) spinning out and-cutting short future destinies 
of men and nations :— 


“ A mighty cirque with lustre belts the mine ; 
Its walls of iron glittering into steel ; 
Wall upon wall reflected flings the shine 
Of armour! Vizorless the Corpses kneel, 
Their glaz’d eyes fixed upon a couch where, screen’d 
With whispering curtains, sleeps the Kingly Fiend : 
“* Corpses of giants, who perchance had heard 
The tromps of ‘Tubal, and had leapt to strife, 
Whose guilt provoked the Deluge: sepulchred 
In their world’s ruins, still a frown like life 
Hung o’er vast brows,—and spears like turrets shone 
In hands whose grasp had crush’d the Mastodon, 


“ Around the couch, a silent solemn ring, 
They whum the Teuton call the Valkyrs, sate. 
Shot thro’ pale webs their spindles glistening ; 
Dread tissues woven out of human hate 
For heavenly ends !—for there is spun the woe 
Of every war that ever earth shall know. 


“ Below their feet a bottomless pit of gore 
Yawned, where each web, when once the woof was 
done, 
Was scornful cast, Yet rising evermore 
Out of the surface, wandered airy on 
(Till lost in upper space) pale wingéd seeds 
The future heaven-fruit of the hell-born deeds; 


« For out of every evil born of time, 
God shapes a good for his eternity. 
Lo where the spindles, weaving crime on crime, 
Form the world-work of Charlemains to be ;— 
How in that hall of iron lengthen forth 
The fates that ruin, to rebuild, the North! 


“ Here, one stern Sister smiling on the King, 
Hurries the thread that twines his Nation’s doom, 
And, farther down, the whirring spindles sing 
Around the woof which from his Baltic home 
Shall charm the avenging Norman, to control 
The shattered races into one calm whole.” 


And other events follow; but one extract is enough 
to indicate the foree and spirit of the picture. 

The Parisian February revolution forms a striking 
episode in Book XI., and is covered with ridicule, of 
which the following is a specimen :-— 


“ King Mob succeeding to the vacant throne, 

Chose for his ministers some wise Chaldeans,— 
Who told the sun to close the day at noon, 

Nor sweat to death his betters the plebeians ; 
And bade the earth, unvexed by plough and spade, 
Bring forth its wheat in quarterns ready made. 

*«« The sun refused the astronomic feat ; 

The earth declined to bake the corn it grew; 
King Mob then ordered that a second riot 

Should teach Creation what it had to do. 

‘The sun shines on, the earth demands the tillage, 
Down Time and Nature, and hurrah for pillage !’ 
“ Then rise en masse the burghers of the town ; 

Each patriot breast the fires of Brutus fill ; 
Gentle as lambs when riot reach’d the crown, 

They raged like lions when it touch’d the till. 
Rush’d all who boasted of a shop to rob, 

And stout King Money soon dethron’d King Mob. 
“ This done, much scandalized to note the fact, 
That o’er the short tyrannic rise the tall, 
The middle-sized a penal law enact 

That henceforth height must be the same in all; 

For being each born equal with the other, 
What greater crime than to outgrow your brother? 
*“ Poor Vandals, do the towers, when foes assail, 
So idly soar above the level wall? 
Harmonious Order needs its music-scale ; 
The Equal were the discord of the All. 
Let the wave undulate, the mountain rise ; 
Nor ask from Law what Nature’s self denies. 
“ © vagrant Muse, deserting all too long, 

Freedom’s grand war for frenzy’s goblin dream, 
The hour runs on, and redemands from song, 

And from our Father-land the mighty theme. 
The Pale Horse rushes and the trumpets swell, 
King Crida’s hosts are storming Carduel !” 


Sir Edward then returns to his theme, the sequel 
of which is stirring and eventful. But we will not 
transgress farther ; for we have many poems looking 
most reproachfully at us for notice, and we will 
please Apollo and the Nine, though appalled by their 
number,* address our best energies to the Herculean 
task. 

We ought critically, in conclusion, to remark, thal 
in King Arthur some new words are coined, nouns 
are converted into verbs, and the changes of grammi- 


very frequent. 
But the undertaking altogether is a grand effort, 
and will not disgrace the fame of Bulwer Lytton. 








* Our readers will hardly believe us when we state, nearly 


a hundred volumes !!!—Ip. L.G 
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THE DOCTRINE OF EPIDEMICAL FORCES: 


The Code of Safety: or, Causes, Effects, and Aids, 
Preventive and Curative; as well of other Epi- 
demics, as also of Asiatic Cholera. By G. F. 
Collier, M.D., &e. &e. 8vo. Longmans. 


Tuis is one of the most original works which has 
emanated from tlie profession during the existing 
graceless discussions upon the character of pestilen- 
tial cholera. Well may the public stand aback, when 
it has to behold at almost daily inquests one medical 
man asserting cholera te be infectious, another that 
it is not so, a third that the disease in question is not 
cholera at all, but a “* Tooting disease,” a Pall-mall, 
or St. James’ disease, or any other names that may 
suit his time-serving complacency; just as one nation 
ealls that a French malady, which the French insist 
upon being Spanish, and the Spaniards Italian ! 

Dr. Collier, a physician of very independent 
character,—a writer who avers that the charter of 
Henry VIII. gave the title of physician of the realm 
to all persons proviug themselves by examination 
qualified to take charge of disease, and that that title 
is not abrogated by the mere fact of the College of 
Physicians delegating their power to a trading com-- 
pany under a covert arrangement,—a discoverer of 
the formula for decomposing sulphate of quinine by 
citric acid in an elegant menstruum, by the sale of 
which the State nets a revenue sufficient to pay ten 
average union doctors, without the author of this gift to 
the State and public having ever benefited a farthing, 
it being against the law of the College to trade in 
patented medicines ; the doctor, we say, starts in a 
characteristic manner, by asserting, too truly, that 
one of the main reasons for this diversity of opinion 
is, that Atiology, or the doctrine of cause, is almost 
unknown to the profession generally. Hence it is, 
that the exposition of a single cause, or a smart in- 
genious theory, avails more than the slow and labo- 
rious compilation of facts. Cause,” says the doctor, 
“ never acts simply or singly.” Our methods of pre- 
vention and of cure must consequently arise from the 
consideration of a number of causes, and not of one 
singly; and this is the principle, the only sound one 
extant, upon which the doctor founds his code of 
epidemical forces or of safety, an idea which he works 
out to sucha degree of nicety of detail and clearness of 
purpose as to admit of a numerical expression, and it 
is only to be regretted that that expression has not, 
like algebraic formula, been made the same through- 
out. 

“ He who thinks that Asiatie cholera, or any 
other malady, must either be infectious or not, is only 
clinging to a logical quibble. Infection may be a 
concurring cause in so small a degree as scarcely to 
admit of being estimated, or it may become in some 
epidemics the main and most powerful cause. In our 
consideration of Asiatic cholera, it is neither to be 
rejected nor to be over-estimated; but to be justly 
estimated in regard to health and quarantine. One 
shilling is not a sovereign, but it is one twentieth 
towards it. Were quarantine to be interposed for 
slight causes, it would cut off all ordinary communi- 
cation in great societies, 

“The Asiatic cholera, like any other epidemic, 
may be pronounced to be, not appreciably, but weakly, 
capriciously, and inconsiderably, and rarely infectious 
during one month or more, and shortly afterwards it 
may become decidedly communicable, so that 
proximity and inhalation in common with the sick 
may become a formidable assisting cause to make up, 
along with other forces, the aggregate suflicing force. 
The former condition would scarcely challenge qua 
rantine, or would fain lull its vigilance to sleep with 
the anodyne doctrine of non-contagion, that sop to 
Cerberus ; the latter is sure to render its occasional 
resumption imperative and acceptable. Man peev- 
ishly demands that Natuve should tell him whether 
Asiatic cholera is or is not contagious. Nature 
auswers him conventionally, by presenting facts em- 
barrassing, difficult, intricate. 

“ One may rest assured that all. disputes on 
the infectious or non-infectiousgnature of Asiatic 
cholera, as of any epidemic, are either conventional 


CHOLERA. 








merely as to degree, or altogether absurd; for al- 
though infectious tendency may exert only a decimal 
or a vicesimal and obscure influence, yet, other 
causes concurring, infection may, as a one-twentieth, 
either in one or a series of instances, determine the 
malady, the force of nineteen-twentieths being sup- 
plied from other sources, more or less, as the case 
may be. 

“ The additional exeiting causes of the disease 
may all be impotent, and fall short of the required 
poisonous force, until the defieit be supplied by the 
circumstance of a further injurious impression made 
on the stomach or other parts of the digesting canal, 
either by some gross error of diet, or by medicines 
unseasonably taken, or by other causes proffered in 
the form of unwholesome food, drinks, or other poi- 
sonous agents.” 

No man of sense and discretion would argue for 
more than this; but when it is almost constantly seen 
that, as in the cases of the removal of the Tooting 
children to the Free Hospital, several persons were 
affected with cholera, in a district where that malady 
had not before existed, and who were in commu- 
nication with the unfortunate little afflicted crea- 
tures, it is surely taking a great responsibility upon 
himself, for a medical man to deny the possible in- 
fection of cholera under any circumstances. It is, 
as Dr. Collier puts it, a question of the co-relation of 
so many constant quantities or “constants,” a position 
of humanity that can be expressed by the co-opera- 
tion of so many figures. 

“ Epidemical diseases have ever committed great 
ravages in jails aud prison-ships near, or in, large 
towns. The atmospheric condition, coupled with 
other causes, shall be inducing scarlet fever and ty- 
phus, but not Asiatic cholera ; which latter for a time 
shall be limited to the community of prisoners wheré 
it made its outbreak, ‘There exclusively it shall be 
rife and fatal. Now, such atmospheric condition per- 
vading the town being represented by the figure 2, 
may within the jail or prison-ship, by reason of its 
damp locality, be equal to 3; the crowded habitation 
or vessel may supply a force equal to 4; mental de- 
pression under a community of habits, 4; effluvia 
from the sick a force equal to 3. Thus we may see 
why, for a time, the disease may be limited to the 
prison or hulk. Let the epidemical force in culmi- 
nating rise to a maximum of nocent power equal to 
4, the mental depression or popular alarm to 2, and 
individual exhaustion or damage on any surface ex- 
ternal, internal, or sentient, to 6, and then the sum 
of the combined forces shall produce ‘cholera on the 
population of the town also.” 

Then again, as a sequence to what we @uce more 
assert to be a most rational and logical manner of 
puting the question— 

“Tt has been triumphantly put forth in proof 
of the contagious nature of cholera, as also of other 
epidemics, that the ingress of a stranger sickening on 
the day he entered into an intact community of the 
village where he had arrived, and the immediate suc- 
cession of fatal cases in that same community, has 
been noticed again and again. With equal triumph 
it has been represented that individuals have with im. 
punity lived, boarded, and, during the conflict of dis- 
ease, lain alongside the dying, in the same bed, to 
prove their self-confidence in their own opinion of 
the non-infectious nature of the malady. Whether 
we contemplate the antagonization of two such in- 
stances or of two thousand, they only serve to neu- 
tralize each other, while they offer natural and in- 
ternal evidence that, other causes concurring, the in- 
gress of a tainted individual may supply extra force 
of cause to a sum as yet deficient, and that in the ab 
sence of a previous amount of force, contagion, 
whether by contact or infection, is impotent to pro- 
duce the malady.” 

Doctor Collier does not impart comfort in the con- 
eluding portion of his discussion upon epidemical 
forces. 

“The average visitations of new fatal exotics 
have been calculated as recurring at each revolution 
of forty years, and there is uone on record which has 
been in this country less fatal than Asiatic cholera, 





After the first appearance of an exotic epidemic, fail- 
ing of naturalization, it has a tendency to repeat its 
visit once in each revolution of sixteen years. Thus 
the sweating sickness, which was said to have been 
brought over along with the army of Richmond, 
afterwards Henry VII., first appeared at Milford 
Haven in the year 1483, when, meeting with no apt 
epidemical condition, it soon disappeared. It re- 
peated its visitation under epidemic influence in 
1185; and it re-appeared altogether five times, with 
an average interspace of sixteen years; not until its 
fourth visitation reaching the court, and proving 
mortal to many of the courtiers in six hours. Henry 
VIII. owed bis emergence from a severe attack to 
the well-known vigour of his constitution. At its 
fifth and last return, or sixth visit, in 1551, it carried 
off 120 in a day within the precincts of Westminster 
alone, where the two sons of Charles Brandon, both 
Dukes of Suffolk, died of it,—1551--1485=66—+4— 
163—which agrees with the interspace hetween the 
two visits of Asiatic cholera.” 

It is impossible, however, to do justice, in the small 
space allotted in our page to inquiries of a profes- 
sional character, to researches and arguments which 
are of too inductive a character to bear separation 
from one another. We strongly recommend tle Code 
of Epidemic Forces, and the principles of safety and 
prevention, which Dr. Collier deduces from their 
development, to the consideration of the profession 
and of the public. 





COLLECTANEA ANTIQUA. 

Etchings of Ancient Remains; illustrative of the 
Habits, Customs, and History of Past Ages. By 
C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. S8vo. Smith. 

Tuts work was begun in 1843, and has been con- 

tinued at intefvals,’in numbers, till the volume was 

completed ; its object being to record such antiquarian 
objects of interest as necessarily need many plates 
and woodcuts for their full illustration, and which, 
for that reason, would be imperfectly described in ordi- - 
nary works of this kind; and also to treat of and elu- 
cidate various antiquarian topics requiring successive 
researches and discoveries to complete our acquaint- 
ance with them. In both these departments the work 
has been highly snecessful; and it las had, in fact, 
its full share in the advancement which antiquarian 
science has accomplished within these few years. ‘The 
principal subjects are—I1l. The manufactures of glass 
and pottery by the ancients, of much interest to the 
arts. 2. British, Gaulish, and Anglo-Saxon coins. 

3. Roman inscriptions in great variety, and mostly 

not, or incorrectly, published before. 4. Numerous 

descriptions, and many statistical facts, relating to 

British, Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon sepulchral 

deposits. 5. Tesselated Roman pavements. 6. Pil- 

grims’ signs, and ancient Taverntokens. 7. Ancient 
weapons and armour—British, Roman, Romano- 

British, and Anglo-Saxon. 8. Fibula, or brooches, 

in great variety. 9. Numerous inscriptions, or 

makers’ names, on pottery; affording a singular, very 
extensive, and quite unique catalogue of ancient 
names in Britain during the Romano-British period. 

10, Antiquities of Christian Britain, dating before 

the Saxon invasion. ‘Together with the above, the 

Collectanea are varied with several dissertations, by 

Messrs, Bateman, Burkitt, and others, 

The preface comprises an animated address on the 
preservation of national antiquities, for the neglect of 
which this country is unfortunately so notorious, and 
which has long been a grievance much deplored by 
every archeologist. 

That this Collectanea will become a standard work 
of reference there can be no doubt. The time is 
past when former antiquarian authorities can be con- 
sulted to advantage, without a recurrence to a practi- 
cal work like the present, to set them right where 
they were led astray by the prevailing errors of their 
times, or by absolute want of information. This pub- 
lication, therefore, shonld be an inseparable accom- 
paniment to Horsley’s Britannia Romana, now often 
found not sufficiently correct; as also to Gough's 
Camden, still more inaccurate; and even to such 
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more modern works as those of Ruding and Fos- 
brooke. ‘Fhe numerous researches and discoveries 
recorded in it will tend to rectify their errors, which 
are otherwise so considerable, as to make former, and 
in some respects valuable, antiquarian authors very 
insufficient guides for readers of the present better- 
informed day. We shall only add, that for all this, 
and more elsewhere, the nation’s thanks are much 
due to the indefatigable and successful exertions of 
Mr. C. Roach Smith. ° 








Minerals and their Uses. By J. R. Jackson, F.R.S. 
Parker. 

“Tr is needless to say, (quoth Preface,) that these 
letters (to a young lady) contain nothing new:” it 
also tells us that this young lady was well-informed, 
and, though “ eschewing all blue-stockingism,” was 
desirous of every kind of knowledge that would fit 
her to be the eompanion of a man of sense. To her, 
therefore, Mr. Jackson has addressed these epistles, 
in a familiar style, but occasionally dotted with rather 
hard words, and sometimes so loose and indifferent 
in construction, as to leave the sense imperfectly ex- 
pressed ; as, for example :— 

“Fossils are occasionally met with in Jasper; 
thus there is a Jasper at Court, in the department of 
Haut Rhin, with shells in it, and, in another bed, 
with marine plants.” 

“ This variety of Felspar is found in Granite and in 
Gneiss, in Greenland and the United States, in 
Arabia, in Persia, in Scotland, in Norway, Switzer- 
land, France :” reading just as if the countries were 
geological formations, and the material was found 
in Granite and France ! ; 

Being “cut en cabochon,” and such like phrases, 
and the use of foreign measures, in describing the 
dimensions of various specimens, are blemishes in 
the composition of a publication of this sort; but, 
after all, it is a pleasant and instructive enongh sum- 
mary of minerals and their uses, for those who need 
no more science than the young lady aforesaid, and 
for youth of the other sex as a preliminary to more 
profound information—it being understood that there 
is much disadvantage in ignorance, as proven by the 
following anecdote : 

* A vessel having arrived from India discharged her 
ballast on arriving in London, which, unknown to 
the parties, was wholly composed of Lazulite. The 
poor captain was quite ignorant of his wealth. The 
stone was afterwards sold at a very low price; it was 
carried to France and Italy, where it was used in the 
preparation of Ultramarine, the price of which, by this 
accident, sunk from sixteen guineas an ounce to five 
pounds.” 

The annexed is a fair example of the general in- 
telligence and manner of the work :— 

“The preparation of Ultramarine is as follows. 
The pieces of Lazulite, the most rich in colour, are 
picked out, they are washed, and then plunged into 
vinegar, and if the colour does not change, the quality 
is esteemed to be good. The stones are then again 
repeatedly heated and plunged each time into vinegar. 
By this means they are easily reduced to an im- 
palpable powder. ‘This is then well worked up into 
&@ paste with resin, white wax, and linseed oil, to 
which some add Burgundy pitch. The paste is then 
put into a linen bag and kneaded under water, which 
at first assumes a greyish colour, resulting from the 
impurities that are first separated from the mass. 
This water is thrown away and replaced by fresh, and 
the kneading re-commenced, when the water becomes 
of a fine blue. This is poured off and allowed to 

Settle, the precipitate being Ultramarine of the finest 
quality. The repetition of the process furnishes 
colour of inferior quality in succession, and finally 
the residuum, being melted with oil and kneaded in 
water containing a little soda or potash, yields what 
is termed Ultramarine ashes. 

‘“‘ The inalterability of Ultramarine is a most valu- 
able quality ; but this very property is injurious to 
the effect of old paintings, for while the other colours 
have changed, this, preserving its original brilliancy, 
all harmony is destroyed, as may be observed in many 


“The great price of Ultramarine has naturally 
caused attempts to be made to snpply its place by ar- 
tificial means, and accordingly a pigment to replace 
it has been invented by a M. Guimet, which is excel- 
lent ; but that prepared by M. Persoz, of Strasburgh, 
is by some esteemed even superior.” 


The Philosophy of Religion. By J. D. Morell, A.M. 

8vo. Longmans. 

As far as we are ever led to meddle with subjects of 

this description is simply to state their salient prin- 

ciples. Mr. Morell’s preceding work on the Specu- 
lative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, caused much controversy; which is not likely 
to be diminished by the views he has put forth in this 
new volume. The object to consider religion as a 
purely philosophical aud rational question, is at once 
to provoke the most determined hostility, amounting, 
indeed, with many sects, to a reprobation. He is 
deeply imbued with the doctrines of the German 
rationalists ; and Schleiermacher seems to be a parti- 
cular favourite with him. He acknowledges that 
Germany has put forth much that is subversive of all 
genuine faith in God and true Christianity ; but con- 
tends that this has arisen more from a desire to 
spiritualize too much, than from such materialist and 
grovelling utilitarian sapping as Christianity has 
received in our own country. The gist of all is, that 
reason must be satisfied in order to establish religious 
belief; and a host of subtle and metaphysical argu- 
ment is adduced, to show that if those who profess 
it have, as they pretend, the perfect conception of 

Christianity in them, they make a lamentably bad use 

of their knowledge, and therefore it is necessary to 

go much farther into the development of that concep- 
tion. 

Posthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers, 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 

+ Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Turs volume contains sermons, beginning in 1798, 

and we need not speak of the peculiar eloquence and 

effect of the preacher. They stand well the examina- 
tion of the closet, not only in style, but, what is far 
better, in moral discipline and doctrine. The Divine 
summary of human duty is a fine example of the 
enforcement of both religious and moral duties ; on 
the guilt of calumny, a glorious moral discourse. 

His several farewell discourses are full of rich huma- 

nity and touching reflections; but there are thirty- 

three sermons, and we cannot particularize their rela- 
tive merits. Leaving the more theological subjects, 
we would say, that those on courteousness and the 
duties of masters and servants, are worthy of being 
framed in letters of gold, as lessons for the right dis- 
charge of simple daily duties. 

A Book for a Corner. By Leigh Hunt. 

Chapman and Hall. 
Like all Mr. Hunt’s literary productions, this selec- 
tion of prose and verse, from popular authors, is 
pleasing and instructive. The editor’s general intro- 
duction and comments on the individuals, and their 
writings quoted, give much additional interest to the 
publication, the attractions of which are still farther 
enhanced by eighty charming and characteristic wood- 
cuts, cleverly executed from designs by F. W. Hulme 
and J. Franklin. Every page of the work, we may 
truly state, is of a nature to recreate the mind; and 
we do not know a corner within a hundred miles round 

Hyde-park Prose Corner, and Westminster Poets’ 

Corner, where the reading of these volumes will not 

be enjoyed. Taste and feeling belong to them; and 

where remarks are offered, judgment also. 

The Elements of Botany. By M. A. de Jussieu. 
Translated by J. H. Wilson, F.L.S., &e. Van 
Voorst. 

THE celebrity of Jussieu is enough to recommend 

this very complete elementary botanical work; of 

which, therefore, all we need to say is, that it is 
clearly translated, scientifically edited, and hand- 
somely “got up” in the publisher's deservedly popular 
style. The potent microscope has revealed the 
minutest economy of the interior world of botany; 
and all that has been learned is here very skilfully 


Vol. VI. 
London: 


2 vols. 


The History of 1848. By W. K. Kelly. Bogue, 
A RESUME of events during the last wonderful year, 
The narrative is well digested, and it seems useful to 
have all the disjuncta membra of this extraordinary 
and portentous period collected together in a concise 
and rational form. 
The Compliments of the Season. 
Hurst and Co. 
EscaPED, among our crowding receptions at the pro- 
per season ; but, as we do not like to neglect anything, 
we may refer back to notice that it is a burlesque 
description of an attempt to give a huge evening party 
in a small house, with some amusing character hits, 
and humorous caricature illustrations: pretty much 
on a par with the general popular productions of its 
class. 
Household Education. By Harriet 
Moxon. 
Mucu of this volume has appeared in the People’s 
Journal, and therefore we will say no more of it, 
but that it displays the usual strong sense of the 
writer, some of her peculiar ideas, and none of her 
trances, ‘There is a great-deal of sound moral in- 
struction ; and family education and conduct may take 
many improving hints from the pages. 
A Plan for the Equalization of the Poor-Rates. By 
G. L. Hatchinson. 
Tuis is a second edition of a work which we on its 
first appearance described as “a plan of immense 
utility ;” and we therefore rejoice to see that it has 
attracted the public attention it merits. It must ob- 
tain parliamentary discussion, and we hope to see it 
adopted, in some form, to improve the condition of 
the labourer, and put an end to a system which can- 
not investigate his claims nor amend his lot, and which 
is at the same time unequal, oppressive, and indis- 
criminating. 
The History of Rome. By;Miss Corner. Dean & Son. 
WE have noticed this volume as it was issued in 
parts, and have only to repeat our approbation of the 
new edition, which has availed itself of the latest 
views of Niebuhr, Arnold, and others, and thus made 
ont a very useful educational book, with map and 
chronological table to support its claims to school 
and family patronage. 
On the Rise and Progress of Literature. By Sir 
Daniel K. Sandford, &e. Blackie & Son. 
Tue learned Greek Professor in the Glasgow Univer. 
sity wrote this able Essay for the Popular Encyclo- 
pedia, or Conversations Lexicon, published there ; and 
Messrs. Blackie have judiciously gratified a very gene- 
ral wish to have it printed in a distiuct and separate 
form. As far as it goes, itis a delightful sketch; and 
not the less delightful that it displays so much fervour 
and imagination on the other side of the Tweed. It 
is a great mistake that Scotsmen are all prudential, 
cold, and calculating. Even their parsons and pro- 
fessors can be jovial, warm, and liberal eneuch. 
A History of Wonderful Inventions. | Chapman 
and Hall. 
Tus is a capital little book, capitally illustrated by 
woodcuts, in the style the publishers have carried to 
so useful as well as eye-pleasing an effect, in their 
instructive publications. ‘The compass, gunpowder, 
gun-cotton, printing, gas, steam, electricity, time and 
weather gauges, and all the other most remarkable 
elements which guide and rule the world in our age, 
are well explained and described. Youth cannot 
acquire more desirable knowledge. The author is 
not of the nil admirari order; but he, like every 
other thinking man, must observe Wonders advane- 
ing, even whilst his wonders are being printed; and 
truly does he confess, that all we now know may be 
turned into slighting reference by some new discovery 
yet more astonishing than all that has yet been done. 
The Old Woman who lived in a Shoe. By W.B. 
Jerrold. Hurst and Co. 
Is a jocular hit in name for a useful production. 
The old woman is Britannia, and the way best to do 
with her too-many children is pointed out to be by 
colonization, on which subject the writer has put 
together much statistical and emigrantistical intelli 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE ANEROID BAROMETER. 

We have readily accepted Mr. Dent's offer of the 
wood-cuts, (see last Gazette,) and shall avail our- 
selves of his pamphlet* to describe the Aneroid 
box, or ‘‘ vacuum vase.” We have, however, first 
to remark upon the repeated denial by a contem- 
porary, that the temperature correction, or rather, the 
compensation for the effect of variable temperature 
upon: the instrument, is due to a gas. In the Literary 
Gazette, No. 1662, we inquired into, adopted, and 
asserted, and we now re-state the fact, that a certain 
quantity of gas introduced into the box, by the expan- 
sion or contraction of its volume, compensates for the 
effects produced by variable temperature. In the Athe- 
neum of last week the following appeared.—“In answer 
to this, [a letter from Mr. Dent,] we must distinctly 
state that we are ‘morally certain’ that it is physically 
impossible that any gas can be eflective in compen- 
sating for variations of atmospheric temperature. It 
is an established law that all gases expand equally 
for equal increments of heat. ‘The patentee claims 
the only practical method for compensation—namely, 
a compound bow-piece.” The established law no 
one, we believe, questions; but we distinctly deny 
the physical impossibility of the first assertion. It 
is just possible that a little knowledge in respect of 





variations of atmospheric temperature, and the equal 
expansion of gaseous bodies, so inflated the writer's 
mind, that he soared above the practical question. 
But only for a moment; for down he comes with the 
compound bow-piece as the only practical method for 
compensation. And he goes on: “*‘ There is not,’ 
says Mr.. Dent, ‘ any bow-piece. Then there is 
deception somewhere, which demands explanation.” 
What Mr. Dent stated in his letter was, “ compensa- 
tion is not effected by any bow-piece.” There is a 
“bow-piece” in the instrument, but no compound 
bow-piece for correction of temperature. And there 
is no deception but self-deception ; for the writer had 
only to examine the Aneroid barometer, as now con- 
structed, to have convinced himself that the com- 
pound metallic bow-piece claimed in the patent had 
been discarded, and that there is invisible arrange- 
ment for temperature correction. If he had then 
tested the effects of temperature upon the index 
hand, (as he should have done before making such 
“absurd” assertions,) he would have found that 
increased temperature had but little, if any, influence; 
he then would, perhaps, have been better prepared to 
admit the physical possibility that gas in the “vacuum 
vase” is effective for correcting variations of tempera- 
ture, as described in Mr. Dent’s pamphlet, whence we 
extract the following illustrations, &c.:— 














“At figure 6 (above) the vacuum-vase is represented 
in the shape which it presents before it is exhausted 
by the air-pump ; a aa a show the turning or lapping 
over of the thin corrugated diaphragms where they are 








“ Figure 7 (above) shows the vacuum-vase in a com- 

pressed state, after the air has been exhausted by the 
air-pump, through the tube F. The dottedlines running 
nearly even with the corrugated surface, are intended 
to show the position which that surface will assume 
after the introduction of the gas, which effects a com- 
pensation for the results of varying temperature. 
This gas, expanding from increase of temperature, 
counteracts the loss of elastic force produced by the 
seme cause in the metal diaphragms, and the rest of 
the machinery.” 
_ An illustrated description of the other parts of the 
instrument we have already given in the Literary 
Gazette for 25th November, 1848, No. 1662. The 
pamphlet gives, farther, the popular uses of the baro- 
meter, “ state of the weather,” and “ measurement of 
heights,” a barometric table of English feet, &c., cor- 
responding to the height of the barometer, and “ the 
nautical use of the Aneroid,” in which it sets pro- 
Iinently forth the advantages of this new “ portable 
epee We conclude with the following quota- 
ion :— 

“The natural philosopher is enabled, by means of 
the Aneroid, to discover the quantity necessary for 
thermometrical correction. He has only to expose 





soldered to the rim; D D is the vacuum vase; M is 
the socket, which, being pulled by the pin K, places 
the vase in a state of tension, whereby it offers re- 
sistance to the pressure of the external atmosphere. 








the instrument to the temperature of the external air, 
(having set the hands in coincidence, ) and afterwards 
place it before the fire, until the thermometer is at 
100. Any variation of the hand, divided by the de- 
grees of the thermometer, will give the quantity for 
each degree. It is not saying too much for this in- 
strument, to assert that the quantity to be allowed 
does not generally equal what is necessary for the 
correction of the mercurial barometer. The amount 
will be sometimes in defect, and at others in excess. 
So nearly is the Aneroid compensated for varying 
temperatures.” 





4 
CHLOROFORM AND THE SENSITIVE PLANT.* 
“ WHEN one ortwo drops of pure chloroform are placed 
on the top of the common petiole of a leaf of the sen- 
sitive plant, this petiole is seen almost immediately to 
droop, and an instant after the folioles close suc- 
cessively pair by pair, beginning with those which 
are situated at the extremity of each branch. At the 
end of one or two minutes, sometimes more, accord- 
ing as the plant is more or less sensitive, most of the 
leaves next to the chloroformed leaf and situated be- 
neath it on the same stalk, droop one after another, 
and their folioles contract, although generally in a 





«i A Treatise on the Aneroid, with a short historical 
notice on barometers in general, their construction and use. 
By E. J, Dent. Published by the Author, 





* By Professor Marcet—see Philosophical Magaxine, tor 
February—from the article in which we have taken the 
above quotation.—Ed, L. G. 





less complete manner than those of the leaf placed in 
immediate contact with the chloroform, After a 
rather long time, varying according to the vigour of 
the plant, the leaves open again by degrees; but on 
trying to irritate them by the touch, it is seen that 
they have become nearly insensible to this kind of 
excitement, and no longer close as before. "They 
thus remain as if torpid for some time, and generally 
do not recover their primitive sensitiveness till after 
some hours. If, however, when they are in this state 
of apparent torpidity, they are subjected again to the 
action of the chloroform, they close as they did the 
first time. It is not till after they have been chloro- 
formed several times, that they lose all kind of sen- 
sitiveness, at least until the next day; sometimes 
they even fade completely at the end of too frequent 
repetitions of the experiment. In all cases the effects 
observed are the more marked in proportion to the 
purity of the chloroform employed aud the degree of 
sensitiveness in the plant. 

“ An analogous phenomenon is produced if, instead 
of placing the drop of cliloroform on the base of the 
petiole, it is laid on the folioles situated at the ex- 
tremity of a branch. ‘The folioles of this branch im- 
mediately begin to close pair by pair, the common 
petiole droops, lastly the folioles of the other branches 
close in turn. At the end of two or three minutes, 
the nearest opposite leaf, and if the plant is vigorous, 
most of the other leaves situated below on the same 
stalk follow their example. When, after some time, 
the leaves open again, the same want of sensitiveness 
is manifested as in the preceding case.” * 

DIAMAGNETISM. 
DiaMaGnetic effects lad only been observed in 
bodies repelled by the two poles of the magnet. 
CErsted’s experiments show a new kind of diamag- 
netic substances, namely, most bodies attracted by 
the two magnetic poles, and that these and the former 
constitute two classes, which Cérsted distinguishes 
as repulsive and attractive diamagnetic bodies. He 
has not succeeded in causing iron or nickel to assume 
the diamagnetic state, and this category includes pro- 
bably some other substances, perhaps cobalt. He 
pronounces therefore a decreasing magnetic progres- 
sion from iron, nickel, cobalt, &c., true magnetic 
substances, to the attractive diamagnetic substances, 
platinum, palladium, iridium, titanium, alloys of tin, 
of bismuth, and of iron, &c , and to the repulsive dia- 
magnetic substances, bismuth, antimony, arsenic, &c. 
The new intermediate class suspended between the two 
polar faces of an electro-magnet point, as is well 
known, axially, but they differ from iron and nickel 
in this, that when placed above the upper edges, or 
beneath the lower edges of the polar faces, they point 
equatorially. And hence chiefly their introduction 
by CErsted, among diamagnetic bodies, with the dis- 
tinctive prefix at/ractive. Other experiments by 
GErsted prove to him that some attractive diamagnetic 
bodies pass into the class of repulsive diamagnetic 
substances by increased temperature. Experimental 
investigation of the phenomena of the attractive dia- 
magnetics will lead, GErsted thinks, to the discovery 
of the connexion that exists between magnetism and 
diamagnetism. 





THE PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE-GRATE. 
In compliance with an invitation, we have this week 
inspected Mr. Pierce’s “ Pyro Pneumatic Stove-Grate,” 
which, for warming and ventilating buildings and 
rooms, (from the church to the infant-school-room or 
to the apartment of the invalid,) seems to us admirably 
adapted. The objections to stoves generally—over- 
heating, charring, &c.—appear to be entirely removed 
in this new arrangement, and the cheerfulness of the 
open fire is combined with a simple and self-acting 
plan for a constant supply of warm and wholesome 
air. The stove, when we saw it, had had fire in it 
for ten hours, and the back and sides of the grate were 
intensely hot, and yet external air was delivered into 
the room at a temperature of 86°. These portions of 
the grate, Welsh lump or tile, are, however, protee- 
tion pieces to the sides of the stove, and if fractured 
or burnt out in a few years, may be readily removed 
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and renewed ; but this material, in the form of a brick, 
has been subjected to the heat of, and has passed 
through, a cupola furnace uninjured. The whole. 
stove is constructed of the fire-lump ; fluted slabsof 
pure anthracite fire loam, and a hollow saddle back 
of the same, over which the flame passes to a down 
draft. Through the finted sides and hollow back, 
then, the external air introduced is constantly circu- 
lating ; and being warmed and the heated Welsh lump, 
baked anthracite loam, is the only substance with 
which it comes into contact. The external casing 
alone, (besides the bars and bottom of the grate,) is of 
metal, and this ornamental casing may be filled in 
with glass, enamel, marble, or other similar substances, 
suitable to the building or room where the stove may 
be placed, as no injury can occur to them from the 
heat of the stove, under any circumstances. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


HORE ZGYPTIACE. 

{In introducing these Papers to the public, (which we 
expect to complete in three, or perhaps four more,) we beg 
to state that we shall be much disappointed if they do not 
fulfil the great and hitherto unattainable object of establish- 
ing data for the certain demonstration of the System of 
Ancient Egyptian Chronology; and consequently of the 
times and periods of the Historical and Scriptural Events 
recorded and handed down to us in the earliest annals of 
mankind. The discoveries they describe throw a new light 
upon, if they do not decide, the most important questions 
which have occupied the attention of the learned throughout 
Europe for very many years, and were never more intensely 
discussed than at the present moment. From Dr. Young’s 
invaluable key—found in the Rosetta stone—to Mr. Layard’s 
last revelations of Assyrian inscriptions, an immense pro- 
portion of various d ary el ts have been rescued 
from oblivion, and to a certain extent interpreted by emi- 
nent scholars; but still every attempt to reconcile the 
dynastic dates of Egypt has been obscure and unsatisfactory. 
Whether we shall be able to settle these points, and clear 
the clouds away from the remote Cimmerian darkness, we 
will not take upon ourselves to promise ; but we may say 
that, from the Land of Egypt, and the best informed judges, 
we are assured that since the Rosetta stone itself, there has 
not been brought forth any discovery equal to that to which 
(after this) several of our future Nos. will be devoted. We 
can pledge our own opinion no further, for the whole manu- 
script has not yet reached the Ed. of the Literary Gaxette.] 
Part I.—The Ancient Eqyptian Divisions of Time. 

: ie ae: 

THE first subject of the following investigation has 
employed the pens of several learned and ingenious 
writers. It has been shown to -be a record of great 
historical value, as indicating the period of the reign 
of Rameses the Second; but beyond this, I know not 
of its having hitherto afforded any useful information 
to the chronologer or historian. A careful examina- 
tion, however, has shown me that it also affords sure 
data for fixing other points of the ancient Egyptian 
chronology, one of which is far more important than 
that of the reign of Rameses the Second—being a 
period more remote, and one respecting which the 
most approved writers have so greatly differed, that 
some have removed it about a thousand years higher 
than others; and, in addition to this, that it enables 
us to determine some of the ancient Egyptian divisions 
of time. 

The subject to which I refer is a Sculptured Ceiling 
of an apartmeit of the celebrated temple at Thebes, 
commonly called the Memnonium, but properly the 
Rameseum of El-Kurneh. ‘This ceiling is of an 
oblong form, and contains three principal longitudinal 
divisions, surrounded by a narrow border of hiero- 
glyphics. We will now consider these component 
parts in order, commencing with the first division. 

The first division of the table (for so we may call 
it) exhibits the coincidence of points of a vague year 
with certain astronomical phenomena; and part of 
the second division relates to the same subject. The 
upper part of the first division is occupied by a narrow 
subdivision running through its entire length, and 
divided into thirteen spaces, twelve of which have 
the names of the E.gyptian months inscribed in them 
—the thirteenth is left vacant for the Epagomene. 
This vacant space occupies the central position, the 
spaces from it to the left extremity of tie table con- 
taining the names of the six former months, from 
Thoth to Mechir, (inclusive;) and those from the 
right extremity to this vacant space, the names of 








the six latter months, from Phamenoth to Mesori. 


As the Egyptians regulated their calendar by the 
heliacal rising of Sothis or Sirius, it is most reasonable 
that we should commence our examination from a 
certain point at which we see that phenomenon re- 
presented. On looking through the first division, we 
are immediately struck by finding, beneath the vacant 
space of the Epagomene, a boat, in which stands a 
female figure, shown by her name and position to be 
Isis-Sothis, or Sirius, rising heliacally. This pheno- 
menon is represented as occurring during the Epago- 
mene, and, as the hieroglyphics of the border inform 
us, on the fourth day ; consequently, since the vague 
year lost a quarter of a day every Sothic year, this 
sculpture was executed from five to eight years before 
the commencement of a Sothice cycle, which cycle, 
according to all ancient authorities, must be that 
which commenced on the 20th July, Julian, B.c. 1322; 
so that the date of the sculpture is one of the four 
years, of which the first was B.c. 1330, and the last 
1327. 

We must next consider the other remarkable phe- 
nomena represented in the first division, commencing 
from this point. 

Going through the months in regular order—that 
is, from right to left, we next find, three times repre- 
sented, under the second, third, and fourth months, 
the figure of Horus, in a boat, with a star above his 
head. On consulting ancient authorities, I find that 
the Egyptians considered the planet Mercury sacred 
to Horus, (Apollo ;) and, therefore, these figures re- 
present some phenomena of that planet. Tle is first 
stated (by the inscriptions) to be in the south. There 
is no reason to doubt the correctness of the occurrence 
of this phenomenon at the period here pointed out ; 
but my astronomical books do not give me the means 
of verifying it with sufficient exactitude, as a very 
small error in the basis of the calculation would 
make a very great one in the result. In the third 
month, the planet is said to be in the east; and in 
the fourth month, in the west, (greatest eastern and 
western elongations ;) the proper times and places in 
relation to the first representation and to each other. 

Next to the last representation of Mercury, and 
beneath the same month, we find a constellation 
represented by two tortoises, the situation of which, 
with respect to Aries, (hereafter to be pointed out, ) 
aud to Sirius, seems to show that this is the 
Zodiacal constellation, Libra, the heliacal rising of 
which would occur at this period. That this is a 
constellation, (a fact which might otherwise be 
doubted,) is proved by our finding it represented as 
such in an astronomical table copied in plate c. of 
the Bishop of Gibraltar’s valuable paper on this 
subject.* 

Continuing our examination, we are next struck 
by finding, beneath the sixth month, the figure of a 
Phenix; it is called the Phoenix of Osiris. As it 
is unaccompanied by any star, or group of stars, it 
might be supposed to indicate a chronological epoch, 
or Pheenix-period; but the Astronomical table already 
referred to clears up this difficulty, showing that this 
figure represents the heliacal rising of a constellation ; 
and the period from the heliacal rising of Sirius to 
that of a Aquile, called by the Arabs, Et-Ta-ir, or 
“the bird,’ shows it to be that star, and those in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The next constellation, of which the heliacal rising 
is represented is “the ship,” which is beneath the 
ninth month ; its time and place in relation to those 
that precede and follow seem to show that this is an 
asterism, principally composed of the four bright 
stars, a, B, and y Pegasi, and a Andromede ; and 
this will appear more probable, when we remember 
that the Arabs call « Pegasi, “ E1-Markab,” i. ¢., “the 
ship or boat.” When y Pegasi rose heliacally, in the 
early part of this month, the whole constellation 
would be above the horizon of Thebes. 

In the following month, (the tenth,) is the con- 
stellation Aries, represented by a ram, in its proper 
place. It should be remarked that this figure is 
partly erased, but that the astronomical table, before 
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mentioned, enables us to decide on its identity with 
certainty. 

Last of all, beneath Mesori (the twelfth month), 
and beneath part of the Epagomene, we find a male 
figure in a boat, with a cluster of stars above his 
head. This figure, 1 think, represents the constella- 
tion Orion or Gemini, more probably the latter. 

The second division has, like the others, several 
vertical subdivisions. The central subdivision here 
is very much larger than the others, and represents 
phenomena whereof the first is not long anterior to 
the last which I have mentioned in the upper main 
division ; therefore, these 1 now proceed to describe. 

The subdivision above-mentioned, which is beneath 
Mesori and the Epagomene, contains representations 
of six constellations, which rose heliacally during, 
and not long before, the space to which they are 
made to correspond. ‘The first of these, which occu- 
pies nearly the whole height of the division, is repre- 
sented under the form of the goddess Thueris, and 
rose before Taurus and after Aries, whence I suppose 
it to be Cetus, or part of that constellation. In the 
astronomical table, already referred to, (of which a 
copy is given by the Bishop of Gibraltar,) this con- 
stellation is called “Isis, the established mother of 
the panegyry of heaven.” ‘This remarkable appella- 
tion may, perhaps, have arisen from its containing 
the variable star Mira, which seems to have been 
observed by the ancient Egyptians.* The remaining 
five constellations are placed one above another in 
the order of their heliacal rising. The first of these 
has a human form: as it rose between ‘Taurus and 
Cetus, it is, perhaps, Capella and the stars in its 
neighbourhood. ‘The next constellation (represented 
under the form of a bull’s head and neck) is, without 
doubt, ‘Taurus, containing the Hyades and Aldebaran, 
and, perhaps, the Pleiades also. It bears, in hiero- 
glyphic characters, the name Mesra, whence, appa- 
rently, the name of the last month, This constella- 
tion is immediately followed by a hawk-headed figure, 
which seems to attack it; it is undoubtedly Orion, 
which, as Plutarch says, was sacred to Horus among 
the Egyptians. ‘The two last constellations, repre- 
sented under the forms of a fabulous animal and 
crocodile, 1 am unable to determine. The whole of 
the remainder of this division is occupied by human 
figures with disks on their heads: eleven to the left, 
and nine to the right, of this subdivision. I am 
unable at present to understand their import; but I 
think that they are mostly, if not wholly, mythological 
representations. 

The third division of the table must now be noticed, 
commencing from that part which is beneath the 
Epagomene. The first subdivision, which almost 
exactly corresponds to that part of the first where we 
find the Epagomene and Sirius contains a figure of a 
Cynocephalus, the emblem of Thoth, seated on a 
Nilometer. On consulting Horapollo Nilous, I find 
that he considers a sitting Cynocephalus as denoting 
the two equinoxes. We shall see afterwards why 
this represents the autumnal equinox. It seems 
probable that this figure of Thoth is placed beneath 
the commencement of the first month because that 
mouth was sacred to him and named after him, and 
probably because the autumnal equinox fell in Thoth 
vague, when the months were consecrated to their 
respective divinities. The next division contains 
two figures of the king adoring the divinities to 
which the two first months were sacred; the first of 
these, or goddess of the month Thoth, (which, there- 
fore, had two patrons,) has a name which I am 
unable to decipher with certainty; the god of the 
second month is Ptah, whence possibly its name 
Paophi, or Pa-ptah—i.¢., the month of Ptah. In- 
mediately after this, is a similar division containing 
figures of the king adoring Athor and Pasht, the 
goddesses of Athyr and Chocak; and then Harsaphes, 
beneath Tybi. Beneath the sixth and seventh months 
(Mechir and Phamenoth), we find two jackals, called 
respectively “ Rokh” or “ the Heat,” and “ Rok-h-si,” 
or “the Son of the Heat.” ‘These, on account of 
their position with reference to the Cynocephalus, 

* Vide Chalcid. in Tim. ed Meurs, p. 218, cited by 
Parthey, Voc, Copt, Lat., pp. 579, 582, 
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and for other reasons which I shall soon have to 
adduce, I infer to represent a period a month pre- 
ceding the vernal equinox, and the time of that 
equinox itself; or, in other words, the commence- 
ment of warmth in Egypt, (which is the true spring), 
and the commencement of heat. Now, I find that the 
modern Egyptians have retained these two periods, 
calling the vernal equinox, ‘ Esh-Shems El-Ke- 
beereh,” or, ‘‘ The Great Sun,” and the period a month 
before it, “ Esh-Shems Es-Sagheereh,” or, “ The 
Little Sun.” Hence there is no doubt that these 
jackals represent the periods which I have mentioned ; 
aud this also explains the Cynocephalns as represent- 
ing the autumnal equinox. Some further observa- 
tions on these remarkable representations will be 
hereafter offered, when we have dismissed the subject 
of the Egyptian months. Beneath the month Phar- 
muthi, the king makes an offering to the goddess 
Rannon; beneath Pachons, to Khons; beneath Paoni, 
to Pentee; beneath Epiphi, to a goddess without a 
name; and beneath Mesori, to Ra. 

We have now to consider the nomenclature of the 
months, a subject to whicli I have already alluded, 
and which is of the greatest importance to our com- 
prehension of the ancient Egyptian divisions of time, 
and system of chronology. The names of the months 
incommon use among the ancient Mgyptians, as in- 
scribed in this table, are not those which we com- 
monly apply to them, derived from the names of the 
presiding divinities, (as Thoth, Paophi, &c.,) but 
names derived from the physical phenomena of the 
tropical year, as will be shown in the following ob- 
servations. The ancient Egyptian year was divided 
into three sersons—namely, four months of vegeta- 
tion, four months of ingathering, and four months of 
the waters or of the inundation. Any one who is 
acquainted with the physical phenomena of the year 
in Egypt will see at once that this nomenclature could 
not have been instituted for a Sothic year, nor for a 
yeat commencing with either of the equinoxes. ‘The 
characters of this year can be most accurately ascer- 
tained by the last season, that of the inundation. We 
find that the four months during which the Nile is 
higher than at any other period of the year, according 
to the most accurate modern observations, commence 
justa month and a half befure the autumnal equinox, 
and terminate just two months and a half after tlhe 
same equinox. But we find, by the Egyptian almanacs, 
that, according to a tradition handed down by the 
Copts, what is called the “ Bridal of Nilus,” which is 
the ceremony of the cutting of the dam which closes 
the mouth of the canal of Cairo, formerly called the 
Amnis Trajanus, took place, in ancient times, exactly 
one month before the autumnal equinox. Now it is 
by this operation that the inundation is allowed to 
commence, the water being previously confined 
between its banks, and no other canals being allowed 
to be opened before to admit the water upon the 
lmds. The true period, therefore, of the commence- 
ment of the inundation was one month before the 
iutumnal equinox, and the end at the winter solstice. 
Thus we see that the tropical year anciently in use 
mong the Egyptians commenced with the winter 
silstice, when all things in M.gypt begin anew. 

Having now examined the general design of this 
table, and all the remarkable objects which it pre- 
sents, we will consider what light it throws upon an- 
tient chronology. 

Adiligent study of the sculpture above described, 
and of others on the Egyptian monuments, has led me 
0 the discovery of a most important cycle, which 
fixes with exactitude certain points in the ancient 
Egyptian chronology. In plates 32, 33, of Burton's 
¢ Excerpta Hieroglyphica,” I find two hieroglyphic in- 
Siptions, copied from the hypogea of Bence-Hasan, 
which state expressly that the great panegyry, (or 
festival), of the Rok-h, was celebrated in the reign of 
Amenemha IT., when a great luni-solar cycle com- 
heneed; and in Sharpe’s “Inscriptions from the 
British Museum,” (plate 16) another hieroglyphic in- 
“tiption, which states that the same festival was 
telebrated at the commencement of a luni-solar cycle, 
the reign of aking supposed to be Amasis. As 


itude, we must ascertain when the cycle commenced 
from his tablet. Here, however, it is necessary to 
premise, that the prenomen here given, (unaccompa- 
nied by any nomen enclosed in a ring,) is applied to 
two royal personages : to Amasis the king, and to his 
son, who was viceroy in the reign of Darius Hy- 
staspes ; but that the nomen, (not inclosed in a ring,) 
which here accompanies the prenomen, shows that 
the prenomen, in this case, applies to the viceroy. 
This limits the date of the tablet to 36 years, (521 
B.C. to £85,) i. e., from the accession of Darius to 
that of Xerxes, Judging from analogy, it is highly 
improbable that we should err in fixing the com- 
mencement of the cycle, at the time when both the 
Rok-h periods coincided with the pointscorresponding 
with them in the vague year. ‘This happened in the 
4 years, from B.c. 509 to B.c. 506 inclusive; but 
the luni-solar cycle would doubtless commence with 
first month of that vague year, in which the vernal 
equinox and new moon coincided ; for such a coinci- 
dence would be a marked period, and would make the 
cycle possess that triple character, which the inscrip- 
tions assign to it, commencing with a year in which 
the vague year, vernal equinox, and new moon coin- 
cided. By the most careful calculation, I find that 
in the year B.c 506, at the new moon which fell on 
the 27th of March, Julian, at Sais,* there was so 
near a coincidence between the new moon, and vernal 
equinox, that both fell on the same day: hence we 
obtain the commencement of the second great Rok-h 
cycle, or luni-solar cycle, December 28, Julian, B.c. 
507. ‘That of the first is of course to be easily obtained 
from it, for the coincidence of the vague and tropical 
years would occur every 1500 vague years, which 
exceed 149 tropical years, by something less than two 
days: the true coincidence would be in a somewhat 
longer period; but I have adopted this cycle for two 
reasons: Ist., because it is a complete number of cen- 
turies of vague years ; 2ndly., because it contains very 
nearly an exact number of complete lunations. Now 
December 28, 507-1499, (tropical years)==Jan- 
uary 7, Bc, 2005, when there was a still closer ap- 
proximation to coincidence, between the new moon 


Thus we obtain a cycle of 149) tropical years, in- 
cluding 1500 vague years. As the tropical year is 
liable to be increased or diminished, by a slight error 
of observation, the 1500 vague years were probably 
considered by the ancient Egyptians as perfectly 
equal to 149 tropical; and the like may be said of 
the lunations. Considering these things, there can 
be no doubt that the ancient Egyptians had a luni- 
solar cycle of 1500 vague years, as the learned Dr, 
Hincks has concluded from totally independent data ; 
although his not being acquainted with the Benee- 
Hasan sculptures, &c., (as I suppose,) bas caused 
him to place the commencement of this luni-solar 
cycle very differently from me. 

We thus obtain from the Egyptian monuments two 
fixed dates: the commencement of the first Rok-h, or 
luni-solar cycle, January 7th, Julian, B.c. 2005, in 
the reign of Amenemha IT; and the commencement 
of the second Rok-h, or luni-solar cycle, December 
28th, Julian b.c. 507, in the time of the viceroy, the 
son of Amasis. ‘These dates are in every way agree- 
able with history, sacred and profane, as well as with 
the whole tenour of the Egyptians monuments, and 
nearly with the chronological systems of the much 
regretted Champollion, and Rosellini.{ 

Note.—I have chosen the coincidence of the new 
moon, and vernal equinox, as the means of fixing the 
commencement of the Rok-h cycle, in preference to 
the coincidence of the new moon, and winter solstice 
for three reasons: Ist, because the inscriptions show 
that the cycle was adjusted by the vernal equinox. 





* Sais was the royal residence of the 26th dynasty, to 
which Amasis belonged, as well as of his faimily. 

+ In the longitude of Memphis, Benee-Hasan, and 
Thebes. 

t These learned authors 


placed the Seserteseus and 


Amenemha in the sixteenth and seventeenth dynasties, in- 
stead of the eleventh and twelfth; but placed them so be- 
cause they saw. that the monuments will not allow of a con- 
siderable interval between these kings, and the eighteenth 





Nelatter King’s reign is fixed with suffigient exact- 


and vernal equinox,+ on the 8th of April in that year. - 


2ndly, because the coincidence between the new moon 
and vernal equinox was nearer in both cases, than 
that between the new moon and winter solstice. 
drdly, because the nearest approximation to coinci- 
dence, between the new moon and winter solstice, (in 
the four vague years commencing with that solstice), 
was in the year in which the new moon and vernal 
equinox nearly coincided. ‘These remarks apply to 
the commencements of the two cycles B.c. 2005 and 
507. 

In calculating heliacal risings, I have taken 11° as 
the aye of depression for stars of the 1st magnitude, in 
or fiear the ecliptic, and 10° for those distant from 
the sun's path, and 9° for Sirius, considering its in- 
tense brilliancy and distance from the ecliptic. 

REGINALD Stuart Pooe. 

Cairo, December, 1848. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 25th,—Mr. Collier, treasurer, in the chair. The 
secretary read a communication from Mr, John Adey 
Repton. ‘The writer says, that nearly forty years 
ago he had communicated a paper to the Society, en- 
titled, “ Some Remarks to assist in ascertaining the 
Dates of Buildings,” a subject at that time of little 
general interest. It is a common error of those not 
well versed in the subject, to pronounce the dates of 
buildings from the form of the arch, but attention to 
facts will show that this is not always an accurate 
criterion. Mr. Repton then proceeds to notice ex- 
amples of arches, in various ecclesiastical edifices in 
England, which tend to prove his position. In the 
same manner he maintains that other architectural 
details exhibit the retention of astyle, which by some 
has been supposed to have become obsolete at the 
later period. Drawings of many examples of arch 
mouldings, and also of capitals, accompanied these 
remarks of the veteran ecclesiologist. A letter was 
then read from Mr. J.Yonge Akerman, the secretary, to 
Captain Smyth the director, on a gem of the medieval 
period, in the possession of Mr. G. Rawlence, 
mounted in a rim of silver, inscribed, VERBA SALUTIS 
ave ‘The gem (a cornelion) bore tle figure of the 
two divinities se much honoured in Smyrna, namely, 
the Nemeses, who are represented in their milder at- 
tributes of fortune, each bearing a cornucopia. The 

device is precisely similar to that of a cornelion in the 
writer’s possession, and the stone was evidently en- 
graved at the same period, in the declining days of 
Rome. Mr. William Richard Drake exhibited a deed 
of the time of Henry IV, to which was appended a 
seal of a similar character to that above noticed, the 

device being a gem surrounded by a rim of metal, with 

the legend 18 svVY LE SEL PRIVE E LEL—J am the 

seal private and loyal, Read.—A letter from Mr. 

G. Steinman, containing the description of a draw- 

ing of the tomb of Gunilda, daughter of Canute, the 

inscription on which differed from that given by Mr. 

Beltz, in the 25th volume of the Arch@ologia, 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Fan, 2th, — Mr. Haggard, President, in the chair, 
A paper from the President was read by the Secre 
tary, on a medal struck on the taking of Carthagena 
by Admiral Vernon, an event which never took place, 
But it may readily be imagined that medals might be 
struck, in anticipation of its capture, by the Admiral, 
for when the Spaniards abandoned the great outwork 
of Castle Grande without a blow, (continuing, how- 
ever, to strengthen Carthagena, until three hundred 
cannon were mounted on the ramparts,) Vernon seut 
home a ship with dispatches to the Duke of New- 
castle, dated first of April, in which he writes, “the 
wonderful success of the evening and night is so 
astonishing that one cannot but cry out with the 
Psalmist, ‘It is the Lord’s doing and seems mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” Mr. C. Roach Smith, one of 
the hon. secretaries, read a paper addressed to him- 
self by the Rev. Beale Poste, on some British coins 
in the British Museum, and one recently fotind by 
Mr. Drummond, on Farley Heath, and published by 
Mr. Akerman, in the Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xi., 
p- 92. Mr. Poste observes, that Cesar, in his Com- 





dynasty, and therefore they are chronologically correct. 


mentaries, states that the Druids used Greek letters 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








in Gaul, which custom probably extended to Britain, 
and is an idea much borne out by Celtic coins, some 
having their inscriptions entirely in Greek, and others 
with Greek names written in Roman capitals; others 
in Greek and Roman letters, the Greek Theta often 
occurring for th, and the Eta for E, on British coins ; 
at the same time, there seems some resemblance to 
the Celtiberian coins. Supposing this Greek ortho- 
graphy to be used, the following is the reading pro- 
posed for two coins in the Museum, and Mr. Drum- 
mond’s coin, The first, in silver, engraved by Taylor 
Combe, in his “Num. Populorum et Urbium,” p. 1, 
fig. 10. Obverse: head of Hercules enveloped in 
a lion’s skin, part of which is tied across the throat, 
and ranges with the lettering EPAT, leaving room for 
another letter behind the head, and as it is now 
allowed that there is another letter, we may presume 
it to have been a K, and read the legend (K)ERAT. 
Reverse : an eagle standing to the left, the head turned 
back. The d, Mr. Dru d’s coin, also in silver, 
similar to the former, has the inscription # EPATI, 
commencing with an arrow shaped letter, neither Greek 
nor Roman, but Celtiberian, such letters being some- 
times introduced on Celtic coins. In the Celtiberian 
alphabet this letter expresses the K or CH, thus 
making the legend KERATI; and the full reading 
intended seems to have been KERATI(K) or Caracta- 
cus. A third coin, n. 9, p. xxi. of Akerman’s Ancient 
Coins of Cities and Princes. Obverse—an eagle stand- 
ing to the right, its wings spread behind EPP; the 
rim of the coin has taken off the commencing letter, 
which, if we supply, together with the final letters, 
will give the full legend intended, (K)ERR(ATIK.) 
Reverse—a cross, with six pellets on either side, with 
REX CALLE, i.e., King of, or at, Calleva, believed 
to have been Wallingford. At the close of the read- 
ing of Mr. Poste’s paper, Mr. C. R. Smith observed, 
that he believed Silchester and not Walliugford, to be 
the Calleva Atrebatum. The discovery of the British 
coin, similar to that reading Rex Calle, at Farley 
Heath, was particularly worthy of notice, as the 
locality is much in favour of the notion that the coin 
in question may be appropriated to a prince of the 
Atrebates, and that it may have been actually coined 
at Silchester, (Calleva.) Mr. Jerdan exhibited, 
through Mr. C. R. Smith, some coins of Edward 1. 
and IJ.; an Aquitaine halfpenny of Edward II.; 
Scotch pennies of Alexander ITI. ; and some counter- 
feit sterlings, found near Dumfries, not far from the 
field of Bannockburn; they appear to have been part 
of a large hoard, as two labourers who discovered them, 
are said to have sold eighty pounds’ worth to silver- 
smiths in Carlisle. Mr. Pfister exhibited a gold 
Testoon or Doppia of Pope Leo X. (from the Devon- 
shire collection), struck in Rome, 1513-1521. 
“Urbem, mi Rufi, cole in ista luce vive.” —Cicero. 

Obverse.—Tonsured bust of the Pontiff to the left, 
in embroidered and jewelled pluvial. LEO. x. PoN- 
TIFEX . MAXIMVS. 

Reverse.—T he three Magi of the East, crowned and 
riding on horseback, looking up to the star of Beth- 
lehem, which is represented shining above. tvx 
VERA IN TENEBRIS LvceET. (John i. 5.) In the ex- 
ergue Roma, and a trident for the mintmaster’s sign. 

This highly preserved coin is very rare, and it ap- 
pears to have been so even in the time of Saverio 
Scilla, who wrote on papal coins more than a hundred 
and thirty years ago.* 

Beger, in an evil hour, mistook the three Magi for 
CharlesV., Francis I. of France, and King Henry VIII. 
of England ;+ without considering that Francis and 
Henry were rather more inclined to look after the 
star of Venus, and in that glory took but little notice 
what star then glittered in Rome, 

Lorenzo de Medici said of his three sons, Julian, 
Peter, and John, that the first was good, the second 
a fool, but that for the third, John, he was prudent. 
This third was Leo X., who was also, like his father, 
in all very pompous, elegant, and splendid ; his cha 
racter having been formed in the midst of those 
elements that fashioned the world of his day. Of 

* Page 223—“In oro e rarissima la Doppia, con il Ri- 
tratto, e nel rovescio li Re Magi a cavallo.” 

+ Numismat, modern. Sect, I, p. 17, 











this many of his coins and medals give evidence. He 
insisted very much upon liberality, saying, that all 
princes were unworthy who had not benevolent hands 
—‘ Eos principe loco indignos existimans, qui ne- 
quaquam beneficia manu fortune muneribus uteren- 
tur.”* On which account the reverse of one of his 
medals exhibits an elegant, handsome young female, 
dressed in a thin garment, shaking out of a cornu- 
copia coins upon the hats of cardinals and prelates, 
upon books, and musical instruments, &c., which are 
lying scattered about the ground, incribed, L1BERA- 
LITAS . PONTIFICIA. According to the personal 
description given by Jovius, Leo X. must have been 
a handsome man, (he came to the papal dignity 
at the age of thirty-eight,) with the exception that 
the head was rather too big, compared with the rest 
of the well-proportioned members; however, his ap- 
pearance was pleasing and venerable, “ adspectu 
grato et venerabili.” Comparing the portrait on this 


‘Doppia, we certainly meet with a very big head and 


fat cheeks, un vero testone! Some of his early coins 
are inscribed vicIT LEO TRIBV IvDA (c. v. Apocal.), 
which inscription might engage one to suppose that 
Johannes de Medicis took the name of Leo on ac- 
count of having overcome his strong counter party, 
namely, Cardinal Raphael Riario, who strove hard to 
obtain the papal dignity. In 1508, by order of Car- 
dinal Riario, Camerlingo di Santa Chiesa, the value 
of the ducato d’oro was fixed at ten Giuli+ (in latter 
time nominated Paoli). ‘The weight of one of the 
best preserved Giuli of Leo X., in Mr. Pfister’s series 
of papal coins, (then also called Leoni,) is ninety-five 
grains Troy, in value about seven pence. In conse- 
quence, a well preserved ducato d’oro of that time 
at fifty-three grains, valued at present at nine shillings, 
was in the time of Leo X. (the Aurea tempora 
Leonis) only five shillings and tenpence. The artist 
of the Doppia testoon was Emiliano Orsini, an emi- 
nent goldsmith of Fuligno, son of Piermatteo Orsini, 
similar artist, who came to Rome in 1464, by order 
of Pope Paul II. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Jan. 26th._— Public Meeting.—Mr. Edwin Keet read a 
paper by himself upon a Chinese mirror, Lo or gong, 
which was exhibited to the meeting. The characters 
upon it, he stated, indicated five blessings and three 
abundancies, also the maker’s name and a commenda- 
tion of its superior sound. Mr. Keet then quoted Mr. 
Lay’s statement, respecting the gong being a mere 
platter, which was sounded on board Chinese junks, 
as a signal or mark of time for certain ceremonies; 
and the learned gentleman proceeded rapidly to the 
discussion of various Chinese sonorous instruments, 
referring to Egyptian, Etruscan, Roman, and Jewish 
illustrations. The object ofthe paper appeared to bethe 
assertion, that Chinese metallic mirrors were used also 
as bells or gongs. This communication was followed 
by one from Mr. Syer Cuming, on a Chinese kéen, 
or metallic mirror, in which he called particular at- 
tention to the remarkable circumstance, mentioned by 
Sir John Davis, that when from the ordinary Chinese 
metallic mirror, “ you reflect the rays of the sun from 
the polished surface, the image of the ornamental 
border and circles, stamped on the back, is seen dis- 
tinctly reflected on the wall, or on a sheet of paper ;” 
and he referred to the explanation given in Dunn’s 
Catalogue of the Chinese Collection. Mr. Crofton 
Croker observed, that this explanation did not appear 
so satisfactory to him as one he had received from 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher—viz., that metals ac- 
quire their reflecting power through the density of 
their polished surfaces. The Chinese impressed disc 
is dense in all the parts where the type projections 
have impressed the figure, and consequently rendered 
the portion thus subjected to pressure denser than 
the previous spongy plate. The under surface being 
polished will reflect all the dense lines. Conse- 
quently when the sun’s rays are reflected from the 
polished face, the representation on the surface to 
which it is reflected will display the figure on its re- 
verse. Mr. White remarked, that the Chinese me- 
* Paulus Joyius, in Vita Leonis, I. p. 187. 
ft Vettorie, Il Fiorino d’oro, p. 245, 








tallic mirrors which he had examined were cast, not 
struck, but that the difference of the density of the 
metal could be produced by casting as well as 
striking. Two small specimens of Chinese, or 
Tartar metallic mirrors, were then exhibited to the 
meeting by Mr. Woollatt, of Wardour Street. A helmet 
now in the possession of Mr. Jesse, and recently 
found in the Thames at Richmond, was submitted to 
the meeting; and in the course of some remarks upon 
it, Mr. Gould humorously called attention to the 
fashion of the new helmet for gentlemen pensioners, 
Mr. Jessop’s paper on the recent discoveries at Ald- 
borough, (which had been laid before the previous 
council,) was read by the secretary, and Mr. Isaacs 
read a short account of a cabalistic manuscript, and 
of some autographs of the early part of the sixteenth 
century, which had recently come into his posses 
sion. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday—Entomological, 8 p.m.—British Architects, § 
p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m.— Pathological, 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday—Linnean, 8 p.m.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

Thursday—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Royal Academy, 8 p.m. (Mr. 
Cockerell’s sixth and last lecture on Architecture.) 

Friday—Astronomical, 3 p.m. (Anniversary)—Royal In- 
stitution, 84 p.m. (Professor Owen on the Nature of Limbs) 
—Pathological, § p.m. 

Saturday—Royal Botanic, 33 p.m.—Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
ARTISTS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 

On Saturday evening, the first “ Artists’ Conver. 
sazione” of the season took place at the Freemasons, 
Tavern, and three hours were most delightfully passed 
amidst the portfolios of water-colour drawings con- 
tributed by the committee. J. H. Mole’s book, being 
all his own production, is entitled to the greatest 
praise ; though the most attractive was one containing 
specimens by Carmichel, Cox, Goodall, Harding, Pyne, 
Varley, and others. We must also meution a cham- 
ing group of foxgloves by Mrs. Withers, some curious 
effects of vegetation in Van Diemen’s Land, by Sidney 
Prout, sketches in Brittany, E. A. Goodall; the Holy 
Land, Roberts, &c. &c. Look round the world, aud 
criticise and blame as you will, there is no fear of the 
living school of England—in any branch of art it will 
stand, as the ship-owners say, A 1. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 
A pRosPEcTUs of a new Society under this name. 
has been forwarded to us by the Secretary, Mr. G.A 
Bezzi, the object of which is to do for the promotion 
of the Fine Arts something like what is done by the 
Camden, Hakluyt, Percy, &c., for various branches 
of literature; by the Astronomical, Geographical, 
Linnean, &c., for particular sciences; and by the 
Antiquaries, the Royal Society of Literature, the 
Syro-Egyptian, the Ethnological, &e., in researches 
into ancient lore. A council is to direct this new 
association, and a list of eminent men is givel, 12 
cluding Lord Colborne, Lord Lindsay, S. Rogers, 
Sidney Herbert, Lord Compton, and Lord Lansdowne. 
The plan consists in the publication of interestilg 
and useful works which have no other chance of 
becoming known in England; and of engravings of 
remarkable works of art, all tending to furnish valuable 


information to artists, cultivate the general taste, and | 


elevate the higher departments into the rank and im 
portance they ought to possess. We cannot but 
think, if properly supported, and judiciously ™ 
zealously carried out, (which we should expect from 
the names we have copied into this notice,) such @ 
association might do much to raise our national 
school, and improve the national judgment 02 is 
productions. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

Paris, Thursday, February Ist, 1849, 
AccornDING to the last official list, the number of 
works published in the preceding week was about 
two hundred. Of these, one, frum its price and title 
—fifteen francs, Mémoires de Marquerite de Valois, 
may be supposed to possess a certain degree of literary 
importance ; another is a two-franc treatise on some 
branch of engineering; a third is a provincial direc- 
tory, at one franc; and all the rest are political 
pamphlets, songs, accounts of socialist banquets, 
democratic speeches, vaudevilles, farces, and other 
trumpery. It must be confessed that this is a beg- 
gatly account indeed of a week's publishing in such 
a country as France; but que voulez vous? pub- 
lishers cannot be expected to risk their capital over 
books which the public have neither the inclination 
nor the means to purchase. 

The deplorable state of the publishing business 
has called attention to the still more deplorable state 
of literary men; and a very general desire is ex- 
pressed that something should be done for them forth- 
with—either by the grant of a considerable sum for 
the concoction of some work of national importance, 
or by the allotment of a number of prizes for the 
best MSS. in the different walks of literature. It 
is true that several thousand pounds (about 12,000/., 
if I recollect right) are annually placed in the 
hands of the government for the encouragement 
of deserving authors ; it is true also that the public 
treasury is in a most wretched state—almost on the 
eve of bankruptcy: but neither fact is considered an 
excuse for withholding assistance under the present 
peculiar circumstances. I fear, however, that a deaf 
ear will be turned to the supplications of the 
literary craft; though God knows that no class in 
the community is in more urgent need of pecuniary 
help, or has stronger moral claims for it. 

In no country in the world are so many almanacs 
published as in France, and it is really marvellous 
how they can all find purchasers. Many of them 
present the peculiarity of being the vehicles of 
political propagandism. Thus, there are almanacs 
for the Republicans, the Socialists, the Legitimists, 
the Montagnards, the Napoleonists, Fourrierists, 
Orleanists—in which, in addition to the usual almanac 
information, the several excellences of those several 
political creeds are enthusiastically set forth. Then 
there are almanacs for different classes of the com- 
munity—rich and poor, aristocratic and plebeian—for 
different professions and trades—such as the farmer, 
the =. the carpenter ; for different religions— 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jew; fur men of no 
religion at all; for authors, artists, lawyers, soldiers, 
women, lovers, married couples; for those who be- 
lieve in fortune-telling ; for those who wish to laugh, 
and those who wish to be sad. ‘There are almanacs, 
im a word, for every opinion and every body. The 
number of these little publications cannot, it is esti- 
mated, fall short of a million, even if they do not 
greatly exceed that figure; and the sum they yield 
annually forms a very important item indeed to the 
publishing trade, 

The theatrical critics of the papers, and the 
theatrical journals, make a tremendous splutter about 
the government having forbidden the management of 
the Theatre Frangais to represent the tragedy of 
Cinna, with Rachel in the principal character. It 
appears that the Minister of the Interior feared that 
the anti-republican declamations in which the piece 
abounds would excite the frantic enthusiasm of the 
Teactionists, and the bitter hostility of the republicans, 
and so lead to a disturbance. Perhaps the minister 
was not altogether wrong, for certainly it must have 
Sounded strange to republican, and agreeable to 
monarchical ears, to be told upon the stage that— 

“ Quand le peuple est maitre on n’agit qu’en tumulte, 

La voix de la raison jamais ne se consulte, 
Les honneurs sont vendus aux plus ambitieux, 


" -eaguaans livrée aux plus seditieux !” 
at— 


“Le pire des Etats c’est Etat populaire !” 





and many other anti-democratic heresies of the same 
kind. But then, on the other hand,it must be confessed 
that it is very unjust to deprive the public of a chef- 
d euvre, merely because some bodies may be disposed 
to make it a vehicle for the expression of their poli- 
tical prejudices. There is scarcely a standard dra- 
matic production which could not be treated in the 
same way. 

A commission nominated by Government is at this 
moment examining the grave question, whether 
theatres shall or shall not be allowed complete liberty 
—that is, be opened by anybody, in any number, 
for the performance of anything. An immense deal 
of profound wisdom has been expended, pro and con, 
on the matter; and we are solemnly assured by some, 
that if the commission shall not decide pro, the theatre 
in France will be entirely ruined—whilst other wise- 
acres declare, with equal solemnity, that the decision 
con will be the immediate degradation and eventual 
annihilation of the dramatic art. The matter alto- 
gether is rather a difficult one to decide on the 
merits, for, if on the one hand, there are many very 
good and weighty reasons why theatres, like printing, 
should be entirely free—there are, on the other hand, 
equally grave and weighty reasons why they should be 
restricted in number, and severely controlled. 

The only sensible way of settling the question is, 
to lay aside abstract reasoning altogether, and to take 
into consideration the peculiar state of the theatre in 
Paris, and the probability or improbability of unre- 
stricted liberty becoming dangerous to public mo- 
rality, and even outraging public decency. For my 
part, I should feel greatly disposed to keep a strong 
check on theatres, for they are already so licentious, 
that there is no saying what they might become, if 
every man could open a house, and represent what he 
pleased. In the time of the first revolution, full 
liberty was given to theatres, but such a scandalous 
use was made of it, that it had to be recalled, and yet 
the authorities and public ofthose days were anything 
but squeamish. Even since the revolution of Feb- 
ruary, we have seen most atrocions pieces brought 
out, owing to the suspension of the censorship. At 
the Palais Royal, for example, M. Clairville and his 
fellows have indulged in downright beastliness. ~ 

An impudent literary fraud has just been perpe- 
trated :—M. d’Epagny, a writer of some popularity. 
brought out at the Frangais, a few days ago, a smart 
little piece, called, Une double chaine. It has since 
been discovered that this piece is in characters, inci- 
dents, dialogue, the very same as one represented in 
1834, under the title, Deua de moins, the only differ- 
ence being, that the prose of the lattér is versified in 
the former. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Numismatics in France—The thew minister of 
public instruction, (M. Vaulabelle,) has, it appears, 
signalised his advancement to this important post, by 
striking from the list of members of the Comité des 
Arts et des Monuments, all the numismatists, illus- 
trions as they are in the eyes of their countrymen, 
and of all Europe. When such men as MM. de la 
Grange, Lenormant, de Sauley, and de la Saussaye, 
are thus unceremoniously treated, we must infer that 
the French ministry, as at present constituted, have 
but little sympathy for the science of coins and 
medals. From the Revue Archéologique, we learn 
that the reason assigned for this exclusion of M. 
Charles Lenormant, was his non attendance at the 
meetings. The Comité has for some years met. at 
11 a.M., on Wednesdays and Saturdays, the days and 
hour when M. Lenormant, as Conservateur, is 
obliged to be present at the Bibliotheque. Would M. 
Lenormant have been deemed more worthy the favour 
of the minister, had he deserted his post to assist 
personally at themeeting of the Comité ? 

The Antiquaries of France have thus arranged 
their council for 1849:—President M. Philippe le 
Bas; vice presidents, MM. Depping and A. de 
Longpérier ; secretaries, MM. E. Cartier, and E. 
de Freville; librarian, M. de Martonne; committee 
of publications, MM. Renier, Bourquelot, and A. 
Maury. 





SEKEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, 
THERE can be no doubt that London ought soon 
to get rid of most of its nuisances, and become a fine, 
healthful city, worthy to be the capital of the British 
Empire. We have Boards of Health, Sanitary Com- 
missioners, Commissioners of Sewers, Commis- 
sioners for Street Improvements, a Poor Law Board, 
Fire Brigades, Baths, Wash-houses, and Lodging- 
houses for the Poor, and much other exertion of 
patriotic men, against intramural burial, the unlimited 
liberation of smoke, the perpetuation of a Market in 
the densest part of the Town,* the continuance of 
disgusting Slaughter-houses, (to which should be 
added knackers’ yards,) plans for the introduction of 
a supply of pure water, instead of the fetid stuff now 
drank over three-fourths of the area, street orderlies, 
Ragged Schools, the trade of street begging abated, 
and hospitals for every disease incident to humanity ; 
and surely these must, if properly followed up, very 
speedily effect immense and much needed improve- 
ments throughout this vast metropolis, with a popu- 
lation of about two million souls! Let us hope that 
none who are engaged will slumber on the good 
work, ‘To the fifth of last month there had been ex- 
pended on street improvement, according to report of 
Woods and Forests, 728,318/. They are very costly, 
for even in the most wretched places property is of 
considerable value, and a miserable tenement full of 
paupers pays a landlord better than a very good 
house, 


THE PHILANTHROPY OF THE DAY! 

“ FourTEEN unfortunate prisoners were condemned 
to transportation at the last ——-— assizes.” How 
shocking and cruel! Seeing this example of the phi- 
lanthropic cant of our time in the newspaper, we 
sought alook at the convictions, and found there were 
only two for manslaughter; one for child murder, 
mitigated by the finding of the jury and sentence ; 
five burglaries, in one of which an old lady had been 
frightened to death ; two forgeries, one of which had 
defrauded a widow and innocent family, and steeped 
them in years of misery, and the other had impover- 
ished a number of respectable persons ; one attempt 
at assassination; and three highway robberies, with 
violence. Unfortunate transports ! 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 





PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS. 


FEBRUARY. 

Set trees at Candlemas, and entreat them go grow. John 
Aubrey (1656) in his Nat. Hist. of Wiltshire, recently 
printed (1841), describes this saying and another for 
All-hallow-tide, given under November, as “ proverbs 
for apples, pears, hawthornes, quicksettes, and oakes.” 

Welcome merry Shrovetide.—Shakespeare, 2 Hen. iv. sc. 3. 

Reckon right and February hath xxxi. days. 

A Jack o’Lent. A puppet formerly thrown at in Lent, like 
Shrovetide cocks.—See Brand’s Pop. Ant. (ed. Sir Hen. 
Ellis), vol. i. p. 57. Wit and Wisdome, p. 108. Hone’& 
Table Book, vol. i. col. 271. 

Egg Saturday—egg Sunday, is named in Baker’s Theatrum 
Triumphans, p. 37. 1670. 

February, if ye be fair, 

The sheep will mend, and nothing pair ; 

February, if ye be foul, 

The sheep will die, and the herds (shepherds) will 
yowl, ¢. e. weep. 

Shrove Sunday, 

Collop Monday, pancake Tuesday, 

Ash Wednesday, bloody Thursday ; 

Friday’s lang but will be dune, 

Then hey for Saturday efternune ! 


St. Valentine, 
Set thy hopper by mine. 


The crocus blows before the shrine, 
At vernal dawn of Valentine. 





* The direct opposition to this, however, may be attri- 
buted to rival interests, supported on the grounds of public 
conveniency and safety. It has been stated to us by a gen- 
tleman, distinguished for his knowledge and the active part 
he has taken in corporate reforms, that the removal of tho 
market would be equivalent to an average charge of nearly 
a penny per pound on the butchers’ meat soldand consumed 
in London and the suburbs. 
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If she be a good goose, her dame well to pay, 
She will lay two eggs before Valentine's day. 


February fill the dike, 
With what thou dost like. 


The third Thursday in Februeere, 
Is the worst day in all the yeare. 
of this proverb runs thus— 
“ The fair-day o’ auld Deer, 
Is the warst day in a’ the year.” 
Mr. R. Chambers in his Pop. Rhy. Scot. notes it (the latter) 
as peculiar to Aberdeen. 
When the pancake-bell begins to knell, 
The frying-pan begins to smell. An ancient rhyme 
often heard in the county of Durham. 
February, fire lang, 
March tide to bed gang. 
Go plow in ye stubble, for now is ye scason 
For sowing of fitches, of beans, and of peason ; 
Sow runcials timely, and all that be gray, 
But sow not ye white ’till St. Gregory’s day. 
Tusser on the Ath Feb. 
The first of Februer if fair and clear, 
There'll be twa winters in the year.—Scots. 


On Shrove-Tuesday night, though thy supper be fat, 

Before Easter day thou may’st fast for that. This saying is, 
I understand, peculiar to the Isle of Man, where, on 
Shrove Tuesday, it is customary to have “ sollaghyn,” or 
crowdy, for dinner, instead of for breakfast, as at other 
times ; and for supper, flesh meat with a large pudding 
and pancakes. Into the last are thrown a ring and a 
piece of money, with which the candidates for matri- 
mony try their fortune. It is quite a Manks merry- 
making ; hence the proverb— 

“ Ee shibber oie innid vees olty volg lane, 
My jig laa caisht yon traaste son shen. 


St. Matthie, 

All the year goes by. ‘ Because in Leap year the super- 
numerary day is then intercalated.” Such is Ray's 
Gloss., but to me it does not appear very definite. 


If the sun shines at Candlemas nune, 

The winter isn’t half dune. The German shepherds say 
they would rather see the wolf enter their stable on 
Candlemas day than the sun. 

If on Candlemas day it shower and rain,” 
Winter is gone, and will not come again. 
If Candlemas day be dark and black, 

It will carry cold winter away on its back ; 
But if Candlemas day be bright and clear, 
The half of winter’s to come this year. 

At Candlemas, 

The cold comes to us.* 


P. B. 1849. 


The Scots form 


M. A. D. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Maginn, the Roman Catholic bishop of Derry: 
died on the 17th-ult., at his town residence, in St. 
Columb’s College, Derry, of which he was the patron 
and founder. The Doctor was a great antiquary, and 
a member of the Irish Archeological and Celtic 
Societies, and took an active interest in their re- 
searches and pursuits. 

Dr. George Fownes, F.R.S., professor of practical 
chemistry, at University College, Gower-street, died 
on Wednesday, at Brompton, at the early age of 3+. 

Captain Siborne.—We have in vain endeavoured 
to obtain some biographical information respecting 
Captain Siborne, who died last week, at Chelsea 
Hospital, and was the constructor of the admirable 
model of the Battle of Waterloo, exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, and also the author of its history in 
two volumes, now conveniently reprinted in one 
volume. 


THE DRAMA. 
Haymarket—On Monday evening, Hamlet, with 
the substitution of Miss Laura Addison for Mrs. 
Warner in the part of the Queen, was repeated ; and 
on Thursday, Jerrold’s. Housekeeper, “ as performed 
before her Majesty,” was revived. This clever drama, 
driven from the memory of even the play-going public 
by the later more brilliant, but more mannered produc- 
tions of the author, came upon the audience with 
almost all the freshness of an entire novelty. The 
hero and heroine were performed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kean, while Mrs. Humby, Keeley, Wigan, and 








* “ Some say thunder on Shrove Tuesday foretelleth wind» 
store of fruit, and plenty. Others again affirm, that so 
much as the sun shineth on ¢hat day, the like will shine 
every day in Lent.”—The Shepherd’s Almanach, 1676, 


Webster, filled up the less important parts in an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable performance, that was received 
with great applause by a full house, evincing the in- 
terest of the public in the amusements that have been 
so strongly marked by the approval of Majesty as to 
be selected for the royal theatricals. 

French Plays.—Opera Comique.—During the 
past week, Mr. Mitchell has followed up his success 
by the production of three new operas. ‘The first of 
these: Les Deux Voleurs, by Girard, rests on an inge- 
nious plot. This little operetta, which was very well 
played and sung by M. Coudere, was followed by the 
opera of L’ Ambassadrice, which most of our readers 
may remember to have seen in an English garb, at 
the Princess’s, some two years ago. We will there- 
fore enter into no detail, having, at the time, spoken 
highly of this work, one of Auber’s happiest and 
most perfect efforts; although the music is of the 
lightest character, it never once  languishes, 
and with the witty pen of Scribe, who certainly 
has no competitor in the art of ingeniously 
eking out a plot, we are made to glide imper- 
ceptibly and pleasantly through the length of 
three well-filled acts, without any fidgetty desire to 
hear the end; a result seldom attained by lengthy 
musical composers. Mlle. Charton rises daily in 
public favour—and deservedly so. She was in ex- 
cellent voice, and what with this, her evident desire 
to please, her enthusiasm, her ready intelligent act- 
ing, and her really good style of singing, she made 
acharming Henrictic, wavering between the love of 
her art and the alluring claims of wealth and rank. 
In every other respect the opera was most creditably 
brought out from the bustling and energetically 
grasping Manager, by M. Buguet, to the gossiping 
Charlotte and pompous Mme. Barnek. In fact, no 
better opportunity can well occur of seeing to advan- 
tage one of the most pleasing productions of the 
modern French Opera Comique. 

Boieldieu's opera of La Dame Blanche was pro- 
duced with great éclat on Wednesday, in the presence 
of the Queen and Prince Albert, and a most brilliant 
and crowded audience; thus affording to the sub- 
scribers and the musical public an opportunity of 
hearing, for the first time in this country, a correct 
representation of that great French composer's 
master-piece. The plot of this opera is taken from 
Scott’s well known tales of Guy Mannering and the 
Monastery, and M. Scribe, again the librettist, has 
blended the most romantic incidents of the two 
fictions with even more than his wonted skill. 
Although the opera has frequently been given in 
London, both in French and in indiflerent English 
versions, since its production in Paris in 1825, and 
although much of its music has become popular, it 
had heretofore been so shern of its beauties, that it 
had on Wednesday all the racy freshness of an original 
work, when performed by the full strength of this 
excellent company of singers, and admirably selected 
and most efficient orchestra, Mlle. Charton and 
Mile. Guichard sang deliciously thoughout the 
opera; and the finales to the first and second acts, 
both presenting difficulties of no ordinary kind, were 
given with the utmost precision ait effect. M. Bon- 
namy, whose voice is still veiled, acquitted himself 
well, particularly in the second and third acts. The 
long and elaborate duet in the second act, between 
Mlle. Charton and M. Bonnamy, was so admirably 
interpreted.as to elicit an unanimous encore. Mlle. 
Guichard’s singing and acting contributed greatly to 
the success of the opera; nothing could be more 
natural or more pleasing than her playing in the part 
of a faithfully attached Scotch peasant. Equal praise 
must be awarded to that careftil and judicious actor 
and singer, M. Buguet. On the whole, the Dame 
Blanche is the most successful opera yet produced by 
the management; which is awarding it very high 
praise, considering how well the Domino Noir and 
the Ambassadrice lave been mounted, and how 
favourably they have been received. 

Adelphi.—Kenny’s old and favourite comedy of 
Sweethearts and Wives, announced to be with the 
same cast as at Windsor, but with some important 
alterations in the principal characters, was played here 








on Tuesday, after the Haunted Man. So well 
known a performance demands no special notice, 
beyond a record that it appeared to amuse the very 
miscellaneous audience of this theatre, as greatly as it 
is said to have done her Majesty and the court. 








MUSIC. 

Mr. Balfe’s Concert. —On Monday the crowd at Exeter 
Hall was so great, that it appeared to us, as if, large 
as it is, not another person could be crammed into it, 
Independently of Balfe’s just claim to support—the 
knowledge that Jenny Lind was to sing would suff. 
ciently account for this overflow. The enthusiasm 
with which she was hailed upon her appearanee 
plainly showed how irresistibly she carried hearts as 
well as hands with her. And well she metits to be 
so esteemed, Her first song was Mozart's lovely 
melody, Deh Vieni non tardar, And thanks to her 
for having restored it to the Nozze di Figaro. She 
also gave us Casta Diva; the well known singing 
lesson Con pazienza, with Lablache, and the bril- 
liancy and correctness with which she executed the 
trio with two flutes (Remusat and King) was a per. 
fect marvel. Not the least attractive part, however, 
was her singing a new ballad in English, by Balf, 
called the “ Lonely Rose,” and her distinct enuncia- 
tion was charmingly clear. Balfe has good reason 
to be proud of his ballad, and its success. Lablache 
was heartily weleomed upon bis return to us, and be- 
sides the duet with Lind, gave 7Zarantella and the 
Un segreto with his son. When we say we had also 
Thalberg, and a perfect band, and add the names of 
Bassano, Durlacher, Vera, with F. Lablache and Bel 
letti, there can be no doubt about the excellence of 
the concert. 

London Wednesday Concerts. — The first series 
of these well arranged, well selected, and liberally 
appointed musical entertainments is drawing towards 
a close, and if we may judge from the crowded state 
of Excter Hall on every occasion, we should say with 
the promise of a handsome rseurn to the enterprising 
enlreprencur, Mr. Stammers. ‘The ninth and tenth 
concerts did not call for any particular notice, merely 
exhibiting the merits we have just pointed out. The 
eleventh, on Wednesday last, consisted of a selection 
from Sir Henry Bishop's opera of Clari, including 
the favourite airs of “ Little Love,” and “ Home, sweet 
Home.” After this, Miss Ellen Day made her first 
appearance at these concerts, and performed a biil- 
liant fantasia from Maritana, on the piano forte ; her 
playing was a good exhibition of scientific fingeying, 
but it wanted “music for the million,” and she 
seemed a greater favourite with the orchestra than 
with the audience. Mr. Sims Reeves, in Mr. Croft's 
song, “ My beautiful, my own,” was too declamatory, 
and we cannot say we admired it, though it was voci 
ferously encored. Mr. Lavenu’s new duet, for him 
and Mr. Braham senior, has nothing particular to re- 
commend it—-for even with an audience over-disposed 
to be indulgent, it failed to clicit an encore. Mr 
Braham was scarcely in such good voice as on the 
former occasions of his singing here, and was forced 
to substitute the “Bay of Biscay” for the song ap- 
pended to his name in the programme. This he got 
through with écla/, The company, as usual, thronged 
the room to overflow. 
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VARIETIES. 

Colonel Sabine and the British Association.—We 
have authority to state that the report that “ Colonel 
Sabine has resigned the secretaryship of the British 
Association” is premature. He has done no more 
than acquaint the council of his intention, at the Bit 
mingham meeting, of replacing the office in the 
hands from which he received it, viz., those of the 
general committee ; and the council have urgently ¢% 
pressed their hope that he should not persist in this 
intention. His reason is, that he has held it for 
ten years, and although it is not a paid office, yetlt 
is one which confers distinction, and he wishes there 
fore to give others an opportunity of holding it. | We 
lave not heard any person's name mentioned as likely 
to come forward, nor do we, at present, know of ay 
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one, but there has been scarcely time yet, and we 
have some months before September. Colonel Sabine 
and the association have invariably gone on in the 
happiest way together, nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that it would ever have been otherwise. 

Ones /—Perhaps behind-hand in beginning the 
year, we have received several Nos. I. with the 
monthly’s, at the end of the first month. Political 
and Social Economy, by J. H. Burton, Part I., 
(Edinburgh, Chambers, ) is a practical application of 
the science, and though we often hold different and 
opposite opinions, we must say the author is a 
rational stater of the great questions now at issue all 
over the world, and an instructive collector of data 
whereon to form judgment. Works of this sort 
make us forget the dreaming fools, and swindling or 
ambitious speculators, who are trying to get on the 
top of the world, by turning it upside down or topsy- 
turvy. Zhe National Library of Select Literature. 
Part I. Studies of Shakspere. By C. Knight. None 
more fit than he to give us such a work. It begins 
in a very interesting way, with the author's own 
notices, &e., of Shakspere, scattered through larger 
publications, and now bronght together with correc- 
tions and additions. Wherever Shakspere is read, 
Mr. Knight’s criticisms and other labours must now 
be referred to, and we are glad to meet with them in 
this separate form. The Family Friend, (Houlston 
and Stoneman.) Nos. J. II. A selection of current 
brevities and some equally brief retrospective revivals. 
For family instruction, the worst of this class of pub- 
lication is, that their contents are too cursory and 
mixed to be likely to leave an impression on the 
mind. Yet some of the bits may stick; and if they 
do little good, they can do no harm. The Common- 
wealth, No.1, is of a political character, and its 
principles may be understood when we say that it 
goes the whole log with Louis Blane, and supports 
visionary theories, which we consider to be utterly 
inconsistent with the rights and welfare of labour. 

The Stowe Sale.—The first twelve days amounted 
to 4581/7. 11s. Gd.; and on Monday last the sale re- 
commenced. Letters of Junius, on vellum, supposed 
to be unique, with proofs of Portraits before Letters, 
sold for 9/.; Birch’s Heads of TMlustrious Persons, by 
Houbraken and Vertue, a splendid copy (once Boy- 
dell's) of rave and fine impressions, 91/.; the Hough- 
ton Gallery, another Fine Arts work, in the highest 
order and preservation, 33/.; Angelica Kauffman's 
works, 177. Since the reeommencement, expensive 
typographical publications, in the highest condition, 
have brought good prices. Lyson’s Buckinghamshire, 
illustrated with a multitude of drawings, blazonings, 
portraits, 8 vols. folio, sold for 540/.; an additional 
minor portion brought 32/. 10s.; Dr. O'Connor's 
Rerum Hibernicum Scriptores Veteres, Description 
of Irish MSS. in Stowe library, two copies, 47/. 10s. 
each; J. Nichol’s History and Antiquities of Leices- 
tershire, (rare, as most of the copies were burnt in 
the printer’s warehouse), 79/.; a lot of old news- 
papers, from 1720 to 1738, 19/.; the Orleans gallery, 
190. lis. ; Ormond’s History of Chester and Palati- 
hate, 38/.; the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, from the commencement, 1665, to 
1816, 491, Picart’s Religious Ceremonies and Cos- 
tumes (original Amsterdam edition), 24/. 10s.; a 
splendid Piranesi, 14 vols., 133/.; the famous Anjou 
Missal (printed 1489), 63/.; Galerie de Medicis, 20/.; 
Montfangon’s Antiquities (Paris, between 1722 and 
1757), 19/.; the Munich Gallery, 10/. 15s.; a fine 
copy of the Musee Francais, 40/. 10s. 

Rm. ree —s rm E. W. Lane.—The Observer is 
yright in stating that the grant to Mr. Lane 
was for two years, out of the “ Special Fund,” and 
not out of the established Annual Pension List; but 
the Literary Gazette was virtually right in describ 
ing this as an annual pension, of the continuation of 
which there is no doubt, however the relative condi- 
on of the two sourees at the disposal of government 
phe — may have shaped the just and honour- 
Seeian ume to talent, learning, and indefatigable 
hess to the pursuits of literature. 
“we Charles Kean.—As the zealous and success- 
. “rector of the Windsor theatrical performances, 





the Queen has presented Mr. Kean with a splendid 
diamond ring, and enhanced the gift, by personally 
expressing to him, her approbation of his exertions 
and management. 


Catalogue Reading.—A little boy in the parlour, 


after dinner, having taken up one of Christie and 
Manson’s catalogues of a picture sale to-day, amused 
his auditors by reading straight on as follows :— 
“Murillo after Saint Joseph and Venus, and the 
whole (it was holy) family after Murillo ; a pair after 
Rembrandt fishing children; Lord Selsey’s sister 
after Laurence. L—d,” said he, “ they are all running 
after one another, just like us at leap-frog. Wouldn't 
I like to see them !” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Altar (The), by the Author of “ Cathedral,” fep. 5s. 

Ansted’s (Prof.) Gold Seeker’s Manual, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Blanchard’s (P.) Premiére Connaissances, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Blunt’s (J.) Shipmaster’s Abstract, 8vo, bd. 30s. 

Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, Roger of Wendover’s Chronicle, 
vol. 1, 5s., cloth. 

Chalmer’s (Dr.) Posthumous Works, vol. 6, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Champney’s (W. W.) Images, fourth edition, 18mo, cloth, 
2s. Gd. 

Constanseau’s (Leon) French Grammar, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1849, 18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Ellen Seymour ; or Buds and Flowers, by Mrs. Shepherd, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Evangelical Melodies, fep. cloth, 6s. 

Ewbanck’s Hydraulics, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Forbes’ Six Months in an African Blockade, post 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Book for a Corner, 2 vols. fep. cloth, 12s. 

James’ (G. P. R.) String of Pearls, fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Jenour’s (Rev. A.) Hints on Preaching, cloth, 2s. 

Jussieur’s Elements of Botany, translated by J. H. Wilson, 
12mo, 12s. 6d. 

Mackay’s (A., Esq.) The Western World, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
£1 11s. 6d. 

Marshall’s Index Ready Reckoner, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Michelet’s French Revolution, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Miller’s Philosophy of History, vol. 3, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Morell's (J. D., A.M.) Philosophy of Religion, 8vo, cloth, 


12s, 

Noel’s (Hon. & Rev. B. W.) The Christian's Faith, Hope, 
and Joy, 18mo, Is. 6d. 

Pettigrew’s (T. 8S.) Memoirs of the Life of Lord Nelson, 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth, 36s. 

Puddicombe’s (Julia) Last Words, second edition, 12mo, 

2s. 6d. 

Raynbird’s (W. H.) Agriculture of Suffolk, 8vo, 10s. 

Schiller and Kérner’s Correspondence, with Notes by Simp- 
son, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 

Smith’s Canadian Gazetteer, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

Some Thoughts on Natural Theology, suggested by a work 
entitled “ Vestiges of Natural History of Creation,” 8vo, 
boards, 6s. 6d. 

Stephens’ Book of the Farm, Part 2, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Stonehouse’s Every Man's Assistant, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Thackeray's (W. M.) The Great Hoggarty Diamond, square, 
7s. 

Vanity Fair, new edition. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Vaughan’s (Robert) Essays on History, Philosophy, and 
Theology, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 9s. 

Welshman’s Thirty-nine Articles, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 


2s. 
Year Book of Facts, 1849, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1849. hm s. | 1349, h.m. 8. 
Feb. 3 .. . 1214100] Feb. 7. . . . 121427°4 
4... « —1415°6 8. . — 14 29°8 
5 . « « 14203 9. 2.» « —1431'3 
G6 . 2. . 14243 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Farr Pray’s sillily abusive remarks call for no answer, but 
that the idea of “ private grudge” (especially where such a 
feeling was the opposite of truth, and most impossible) in- 
fluencing the spirit, or the time of noticing any publication 
in the Literary Gaxette, is an unwarrantable piece of imper- 
tinence. The style of the letter must be congenial to the 
ignorance and presumption of its assinine writer. 

Stoppers.—In answer to several inquirers, we have tomen- 
tion, that Messrs. Jones and Summerfield are the Birming- 
ham House alluded to as manufacturers of the stoppers de- 
scribed in our last. 

The Robin Hood Ballad in our last, should have had the 
signature of H. W. Haynes. 

In the new year’s song, last stanza, two slight typographical 
errors occur, which every eye would at once detect. In 
harmless lightning, the letter ¢ has slipped into the place 
of the penultimate s, and in the concluding couplet to rhyme 
with “ pages,” s and e have changed place, reading sagse, in- 
stead of sages. These dre so obvious as to be hardly worth 
correcting. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS will OPEN ou MONDAY, the 12th 
of February next, and will continue OPEN DAILY, from Ten tii 
Five. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HE PARKER SOCIETY.—The subscriptions 

to the Parker Society for 1849 were due on the Ist of January, 

and the Council particularly request that the members will oblige 

them by paying the amount (£1) as soon as possible, to William 

Thomas, Esq., Secretary for General Business, at the Office, 33, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London. 

The Doctrinal Treatises of Tyndale, and Fulke’s Answer to Stapleton, 
Martiall, and Sanders, have been issued for 1848, and the two remain- 
ing Books for the same year—viz., a volume of Bishop Jewel, including 
his Apology, and commencing the second great division of his 
Writings, Also, a Volume of Bradford will, it is expected, be ready 
for delivery next month. 


Te VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentiy, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c., 
— they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 
D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
I. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations aud eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Petro.ing Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “ Petrotine SHavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions, 

A more detergeut antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many caset of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticunonne Sereet, Recent’s QuapRant. 


URE of STAMMERING. — MR. HUNT 
begs to announce that he has returned to his London re- 
sidence, No, 224, Regent Street, for the season. A Prospectus, 
containing Testimonials, &c., of Cures effected at different periods 
during the last twenty-two years, will be sent, on application as 
above, to any part of the kingdom, free of expense. 
Mr. Hunt attends Pupils at Swanage, Dorset, during the months 
of July, August, and September. 
224, Regent Street, January 30, 1849. 


i hoor is given to the Literary World, that 

the SECOND NUMBER of the ENGLISIT CRUSADERS, 
by the late JAMES CRUIKSHANK DANSEY, Esq., is now pub- 
lished by Dickinson and Co., 114, New Bond Street. 


HE VERNON GALLERY: ART-JOURNAL 


for February.—This Number is now ready for delivery. The 
Part for January may also still be obtained. 
G. Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. Office of the Editor, 49, Pall Mall. 


N USIC, — CZERNY’S NEW SCHOOL of 

PRACTICAL COMPOSITION ; or, a Complete Treatise on 
the Composition of all kinds of Music, both Instrumen‘al and Vocal, 
from the most simple Theme to the Grand Sonata and Symphony, 
and from the shortest Song to the Opera, the Mass, and the Oratorio; 
together with a Treatise on Instrumentation. The whole enriched 
with numerous practical examples, selected from the works of the 
most classical composers of every age. Published under the patron- 
age of her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and dedi- 
cated to the Royal Academy of Music. Translated from the German 
by Jonn Bisnor. Op. 6(0; in three large folio volumes, 31s. 6d. 


























each. 
London: Published only e Messrs. R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Bur- 
lington Street, publishers to her Most Gracious Majesty. 





Price only 7s.,in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


4 be BEST EDITION of COSMOS, and the 

CHEAPEST, forming the new volumes of Bohn’s Scientific 
Library. This new and very complete edition includes the suppressed 
passages, notes beneath the text with large additions, Humboldt’s 
summaries now first travslated, the foreign measures converted into 
English, a biographical sketch, portrait, &c. 

lenry G. Bonn, with the i of F t 1 

gentlemen distinguished for their scientific acqui " 
this edition nearly three years ago, but having, before it was ready, 
been anticipated by another translation, he in courtesy allowed this 
to have its full share of public favour without the least interference 
even by announcement. He now, however, thinks it time to issue 
his edition, and claims the patronage of the public for the service he 
is rendering, in return for which he pledges himself to introduce 
other works of the same high character into his series, and at so low 
a price, that whatever may be the circumstance of competition, he 
will accommodate himself to them, 

York Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








WESTERN 
LY’. ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 


8, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 

In addition to the ordinary plans of Life Assurance, this Society 
possesses several features which present peculiar and important 
advantages to the public. 

Attention is specially invitel to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Oxp Lives, for which ample security is provided by the large capital 
of the Society, 

Examrie.—£100 cash paid down, purchases— 
An Annuity of 210 4 0 to a Male Life aged 60 
- 12 3 1 - 65 
- 1416 38 - at 
- 18 11 10 _ 75 

The Annuities are payable natr-yeanty; and the first half-year’s 
Annuity is paid six months after the purchase-money is received, All 
expenses of the Annuity deed are defrayed by the Society. 

Information, free of expense, can be obtained from 

A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 


Payable as long 
as he is alive. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 

George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £94,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 3lst December, 1840, and trom that 
date to 31st December, 1847, 22} per cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 














Sum | Time | Sum added to | Sum added to |Sum pavable 
Assured. Assured. | Policy in 1841.| Policy in 1848.| at Death. 
2 | | 2 ad. #8. d. £ 8. d. 
5000 |13yrs.10mts. 683 6 8 787 10 0 | 6470 16 8 
5000 | 12 years | 500 0 0 787 10 0 | 628710 0 
6000 ie years | 3800 0 0 787 10 0 6087 10 0 
5000 | 8 years } 100 0 0 787 10 0 | 5587 10 0 
5000 | 6 years be he 675 0 0 | 5675 0 0 
5000 | 4 years | oo ee 450 0 0 5450 0 0 
5000 | 2 years fi. Be ds 225 0 0 | 5225 0 0 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insurance 
is for life. No eutrance money or charge except the policy stamp. 
Every information will he afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 





RUDENTIAL MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
INVESTMENT, and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Incorroratep 1848, 
Capital £100,000, in 5,000 Shares of €20 per Share; with power to 
increase to £500,000 by creating additional Shares. 
One pound per share only, by monthly payments of 5s., called for. 
No further cali will be made without three months’ previous notice. 


TRUSTEES. 
Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S. 
William Pritchard, Esq., Righ Bailiff of Southwark. 
Rev. J. W. Worthington, D.D. 
Offices, 14, Chatham Place, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
The following important and peculiar advantages are earnestly 
recommended to the notice of the public, especially the industrial 
ses: — 
1. To enable members subscribing for €20 shares, payable by small 
instalments, to securely invest their savings and participate in the 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





EsrasuisHEp 1806, 





Policy Holders’ Capital, €1,137,753, Aunual Income, £140,000, 
Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000. 


_PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Mon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman, 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman. 


William Ostler, Eeq. 
George Round, Esq. 
James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Capt. W. John Williams. 


Henry B. Alexander, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
William Judd, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
PHYSICIAN. 
John Maclean, M.D., F.8.S., 29, Upper Montague Street, 


Montague Square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


_—_—_— 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 





























a | . a — subse- 
ate oO um oe * quently, to be further 
Policy. |Insured. Original Premium. increased aunually. 
1806 | £2500 |€79 10s, 10d. Extinguished| £1222 2s. 0d, 
1511 1000 3319 2 ditto 231 1 8 
1818 1000 3416 10 ditto 1l4 18 10 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
Total Amount, to 
. Sum Bonuses ° 
= Date. Insured. added. oe in- 
521 1807 | £900 £982 128.1d. | £1882 12s. ld, 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 355817 8 8558 17 8 

















Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the United 
Kingdom; and at the Head Office, No. 50, Regent Street. 


J. A. BEAUMONT, Esq., Managing Director. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Capital—ONE MILLION. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
greater facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 
public. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually i ing fund, lated from the premi on upwards 
Of 7000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: while the 








whole amount of profits, or in case of death their ives to 
receive the amount in cash. 

2. To make ad for the purchase of real or other property. 

8. To grant members loans on real or other security. 

4. To create by periodical subscriptions an accumulating fund, the 
profits arising from which to be divided amongst the members. 

5. To afford an opportunity to a borrower of securing his surety 
from future payments in case of his (the borrower’s) death. 

6. Every description of assurance on life, lives, or for stated terms. 

Application for the ining shares may be made, forms of pro- 
posal, and every information obtained from the Secretary. 

Medical referees are remunerated for their reports. 

Agents wanted in those towns in which none are appointed. 

50, REGENT STREET. 


JOHN SHILLINGLAW, Secretary. 
C OUN 
EsrasuisHep 1807. 


It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in this Office, 
the renewals of which fall due at Christmas, that thé same should be 
_ on or before the 9th of January. The receipts are lying at the 

ead Office, and in the hands of the several Agents. 

The terms of the COUNTY FIRE OFFICE are highly advan- 
tageous to the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public 

robation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality. 
1 particulars will be i diately furnished to parties applying 
personally, or by post, to the Head Office, or to any of its Agents 
who are appointed i in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom, 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director, 











TY FIRE OFFICE, 





g de of the Company’s transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 


This day is published, 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, No. CCCC,, 

For February. Price 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

I. Caucasus and the Cossacks.—II. The Caxtons. Part X,— 
ITI. Statistical Accounts of Scotland.—IV. The Poetry of Sacred and 
Legendary Art.—V. American Thoughts on European Revolutions, — 
VI. Dalmatia and Montenegro.—VI1I. Modern Biography—Beattie’s 
Life of Campbell.—VIII. The English Universities and their Reforms, 
—IX. The Covenanters’ Night-Hymn, By Delta.—X. The Carlists 
in Catalonia. 

William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh; 
and 37, Paternoster Row. London. 
This day 1s published, 





I. 
The Second Part, price 12s. 6d., of the New Edition of 


HE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R S.E. 
This Part completes the First Volume. 


Il. 
Tn royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 27s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME of the above WORK, 
containing INITIATION— PRACTICE in WINTER—PRACTICE 
in SPRING. With Eight Illustrations on Steel by Thomas Landseer 
and others, and 238 Engravings on Wood by Branston. 
To be completed in Two Volumes, 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London; 
Sold by ail Booksellers, 


UNIFORM WITH BURTON’S LIFE OF HUME. 
This day is ROM” in octavo, price 10s. 6d. 
a FROM EMINENT PERSONS, 
Addressed to 
DAVID HUME. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published, in 2 vols crown 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 

P ICTURES from REVOLUTIONARY 

PARIS. Sketched during the first phasis of the Revolution of 
1848. By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, Esgq., M.A., Author of “ Letters 
from the Danube,” “ Gisella,’’ &e. 
“This book is one that must be quoted from in order that its value 
may be appreciated.” 
“The question is, has Mr. Simpson produced such a nartitive, such 
a series of sketches, as will bring before the English reader the aspect 
worn by the streets of Paris during these five months of strange vicissi- 
tude? We can answer this question most confidently in the affirma- 
= _ recommend the work to the notice of our readers,’’—Times, 

an. 30. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d., No. V. of the 


UARTERLY JOURNAL of PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL MEDICINE, Edited by Dr. WINSLOW. 
CONTENTS: 

1. Psychology of the Reproductive Functions. 
2. Deformities of the Infant Cranium, 

3. The Cerebral Diseases of Children. 

4. On Life. 

5. Phenomena of Death. 

6. The Nerves and Nervous Maladies. 

7. On Solitary Confinement. 

8. Analysis of the Blood of the Insane. 

9. Puerperal Insanity. 

10. On Continental Psychological Literature. 
11. On the Law of Lunacy, &c. &e. 

12. Death of Dr. Pritchard. 


London: J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
Fesrvuary 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 








CONTENTS: 

Accidents in Dispensing Medicines—The Cholera: Mortality at 
Tooting; Treatment of Cholera in India—The Medical Treatment of 
Paupers— Cod-Liver Oil—Distinction between Animals and Piants— 
Explosi i i 3um-Kino—Liquid Protoxide of Nitro 
gen—Alloys, Solders, and Amalgams—De Valangin’s Solutio Solventis 
Mi lis—Accidental Poisoning, &c. &c. Price 1s. 

Published by John Churcaill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, bound in cloth,-gilt lettered, price 12s. 6¢. 
each, VOLUMES I. to VII. of THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURNAL. Any Volume can be had separate. 











Boun’s Scientiric Lrprary, Vols. 3 and 4, price 3s. 6d. each. 


UMBOLDT’S COSMOS, or, Sketch of 4 
Physical Description of the Universe. Translated by B. C. 

Otté. In 2 volumes, with tine Portrait. This new edition (though 
blished at so very low a price) is more complete than any which has 





the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

“The Annual General Meeting of Proprietors will be held at the 
Office of Treociety on Thursday, the Ist day of March next, at One 
o’clock precisely; at which Meeting five Directors and one Auditor 
(on the part of the Proprietors) will be elected. 

Any person desirous of proposing a candidate for the office of 
Director or Auditor, must send the name of such candidate to the 
Secretary at least fourteen days before the day of Meeting. The 
Ballot will commence at Eleven, and close at Two o’elock. 

The election of an Auditor on the part of the Assured will also 
take place on Wednesday, February 28, between the hours of Eleven 
and Two o’clock. All persons assured for the whole term of life, and 
qualified to vote, are hereby referred to the conditions endorsed on 
their Policies, for information ing the didate to be pro- 
posed. . 





GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
No. 99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 








preceded it. The Notes are much enlarged, and placed beneath the 
text. Humboldt’s analytical summaries and the passages hitherto 
= are included; and new and comprehensive Indices sub- 
joined. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MR. CARLETON’S NEW NOVEL, 
HE TITHE-PROCTOR 


TALE OF THE TITHE REBELLION IN IRELAND, 
Is published complete in the 24th volume of the Partour Lisnast- 
Price One Shilling. 
Simms and M'‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster Row, London; and 
Donegall Street, Belfast. sg 


‘OHE PARLOUR LIBRARY is the most 
popular series of works of fiction that has ever appeared. = 

comprises the chef-d'euvres of the most talented writers of the age: 
Mrs. 8. C. Hau. Mapame RexBaud. 











Mary Howirr. CARLETON. 

CountEss or BLESSINGTON. Gairrin. 
uthor of Gratran. 

“Two Orp Men’s Tass.” Torrrer. 


Gronrece Sanp. Dumas, &c. &e. 
Twenty-four volumes (with four Extra vols.) have already = 
published, each generally containing an entire work, at the upp 
cedented price of One Shilling each Volume. 
Simms and M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster Row, London; and 





February, 1849. 


Donegall Street, Belfast. 
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THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 8s. 6d., with a Map, 


OUR MONTHS AMONG THE GOLD- 
FINDERS in ALTA-CALIFORNIA: being the Diary of an 
Expedition from San Francisco to the Gold Districts. By J. TYR- 
WHITT BROOKS, M.D. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Now Ready, price 1s. 6d, plain; 3s. coloured. 


7 TOOTH-ACHE: Imagined by Horace 
MAYHEW; and Realized by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, in 
Forty-THREE Etcutnes. 

D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, feap. Svo, price 6s. 
ISTORY OF THE YEAR 1848. 
Exhibiting the Causes and Consequences of the various 
European Revolutions, and their Influence on the Progress of Society. 
By WALTER K. KELLY. 
1. Bogue, Fleet Street. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of Sir David Brewster, 
Y EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1849: exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvemen's of the Past Year in all Branches of Science and the 
Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of the “‘ Arcana of Science.” 


D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, one thick volume, $vo, price £1 108. half-bound, 

EBRETT’S GENEALOGICAL PEERAGE 
a of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. An entirely New 
Edition, corrected to January, 1849. 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly; F. and J. Rivington; Longman 
and Co.; Sherwood ani Co.; Bagster and Sons; Hatchard and Sons; 
Stevens and Norton; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkio, Marshall, and 
Co.; J. M. Richardson; J, Rain; T. and W. Boone; Capes and Co.; 
E. Hodgson; J. Snow; H. Washbourne; W. J. Cleaver; L. Booth; 
Allen and Co.; H. G. Bohn; G. Willis; R. Mackie; J. Wheldon; W. 
Tegg and Co.; and J. 8S. Hodson, 

Of whom may be had, in vo, price 28s. 


DEBRETT’S BARONETAGE, corrected to 
1840. 


Just published, in a neat wrapper, price 1s., or 2s. 6d.on tinted 


paper, 
- L E: 


5 B I B 
ITS ELEVATING INFLUENCE ON MAN. 
Iitustratep py Srx Lance, Hicary Frxisurp Woop ENGRAVINGS, 
Arranged and Eneraved, from Original Designs, 
By Grorcr MeEasom. 
I, THE GIN SHOP. Vv. = CALL TO REPENT- 


I. THE WRETCHED HOME. ANCE. 
VI. ba HAPPY DEATH- 





I 
Ill, READING THE BIBLE. 
IV. THE HOUSE OF GuD. 


EXTRACTS: 
“The moral is at once more powerfully and more pleasantly taught 
a in the case of Cruikshank’s series of ‘The Bottle.’”"—Edinburgh 
1fness. 
“This work is a new and powerful engine in the cause of good.”— 
Leith Herald. 
“We wish a good circulation to this work.”’—Church and State 
Gazette, 
Loudon: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster Row. 


ESSRS. DEAN AND SON invite the atten- 


tion of those engaged in tuition, to the following reviews, 
selected from a large number, recommendatory of Miss Corner, as 

an historian for the school room. e 

“Miss Corner is an excellent historian for the school room.”— 
Spectator. 

__ ‘“ Miss Corner is concise in matter, yet perspicuous in style, delicate 
10 narration, vet accurate in record, comprehensive in reference, yet 
simple in arrangement.”— Deronport Independent. 

.“ Miss Corner writes intelligibly and fluently, with much easy and 
Winning grace.”—Magazine of Arts and Sciences. 

The beauty of composition throughout the writings of Miss 

Corner is singalar and fascinating.”— Sun. 

a Miss Corner has acquired a deserved celebrity for the singularly 
_— and intelligible manner she has in narrating history.”— 
aoe Accurate Histories, commencing at the earliest periods, 
i continued to the present time, are interspersed with faithful 

scriptions of the manners, the domest’c habits, and condition of the 
people, in different epochs of their history, and consist of 





The Histories of ound, with Without 
e Histories o the Questions. uestions, 
ENGLAND and WALES; five fine plates ” ns 
and map ., eee eee 4s. oe Rs. 6d. 
TRELAN ND; three fine plates and map... 3s, 2s. fd. 
FR TLAND; three fine plates and map .. 3s, £8. 64. 
ANCE: three fine plates and map. 3s. a 2s. 6d. 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL; three fine plates 


Sry eer ee 33, +» 28. 6d. 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY; two plates and 
creme ie ee ae ear ae 
TURE ANY, including Austria; three fine plates and map, 3s. 6d. 

EY and OTTOMAN EMPIRE; three fine plates 
POL | rere eerie 
Irate and RUSSIA; three fine platesand map. 3s. 6d. 
HOLI and SWITZERLAND; three fine plates and map, 3s. 6d. 

“AND and RELGIUM; two fine plates and map .. 2s, 6d. 


ROME; third edition, with Questions to each chapter, and 
Aa afull Chronological Table.. .. .. .. .. .. 88. 6d. 
bok atailed Prospectus of the above Histories, by Miss Corner, may 

: ad for distribution, free, on application. 
Gate Published, with illustrations, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, 
by the a edition of the PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss Corner. Also, 
of ENG Lag qathor, and at same price, EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY 

Charle . i for the junior classes. 
the aie i er’s Guide to Useful knowledge; an easy Catechism of 
Easy Guiles ul information, 1s. 6d. tound in cloth —Charles Butler's 
without the to Geography, ard Use of the Globes, seven maps, 28., or 
London: De maps and Use of the Globes, 1s. 6d. bound. 

son; Dean and Son, 35, Threadneedle Street; and by order of all 
Booksellers, 





THE CHEAPEST EDITION OF COSMOS. 


Immediately will be published an Edition of 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, 


(Colonel Sabine’s Authorized Translation,) 
PRINTED UNIFORMLY WITH MR. MURRAY’S “HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY.” 
Vols. I. and II., price Half-a-Crown each. 
«Je vous autorise, Monsieur, de vous servir en toute occasion de la déclaration, que la belle traduction du Colonel 


Sabine enrichie de rectifications et de notes trés-précieuses, et qui ont toute mon approbation, est la seule par laquelle j’ai 
vivement désire voir introduit mon ouvrage dans la littérature de votre pays.”—Baron Humboldt's Letter to Mr. Murray. 


*,* The Library Edition, post 8vo, 12s. each volume, may still be had. 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS; AND JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NEW WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


In 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, (to be had at all the Libraries.) 


MY UNCLE THE CURATE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY,” AND “THE FALCON FAMILY.” 


On Thursday. 





ROBESPIERRE AND HIS TIMES. 


THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 
BY G. H. LEWES, 
Author of “ Rantuorrs,” “ BiocRAPHicaL History oF PatLosorny,” &c. &c. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 9s. 
Forming the New Volume of “Chapman and Hall's Series.” 





In a handsome yolume, price 9s., ornamental boards. 


FAIRY TALES 


FROM ALL NATIONS. 


BY ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 





CIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, Part XIX., 
WJ JANUARY, 1849. Edited by RICHARD TAYLOR, F.L.8., &c. 
Price Six Shillings, 
CONTENTS :— 
Plucker on the Repulsion of the Optic Axes of Crystals by the 
Poles of a Magnet. 
Plucker on the Relations of Magnetism to Diamagnetism. 
Knoblauch on Radiant Heat. 
Weber on the Nature of Diamagnetism. 
Mossotti on Fraunhofer’s Reticular Spectra. 
Melloni on the Theory of the Formation of Dew. 
London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 
Now ready, in Two Volumes post 8vo. Price One Guinea. 
GLANCE at REVOLUTIONIZED ITALY. 
BY CHARLES MACFARLANE, 
Author of “ Sports, Pastimes, and Recollections of the South of 
Italy,” &c. &e. 


ALSO, 

AUSTRIA. By Epwarp P. Txompson. 
Esq., Author of “ Life in Russia,” 12s. 

London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 











In one thick vol., a New Edition, being the Tenth, much enlarged, 


rice 16s, 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 


a Porpunar Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most efficacious Treatment ot Diseases; with a Collection of approved 
Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. 
Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, 
aud Invalids, in the absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J. 
GRAHAM, M.D., &c. 

“It is evidently the result of great professional talent, experience, 
and judgment; the author everywhere appears conscientious and 
candid One object is prominently evident—a sincere desire to benefit 
his suffering fellow-creatures. To recommend a work like the present 
to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for their welfare.” — 
Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review. 

Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly; and 
Teggs, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 





In royal 12mo, price 7s. 6d. bound, 


RADUS AD PARNASSUM. A New Edition, 
J very carefully revised and corrected, with the Addition of 
many New Words, and with the English Meanings introduced. 
London: Published by the Company of Stationers, at their Hall, 
Stationers’ Court. 





Just published, in one thick volume, crown 8vo, price 10s. cloth 
illustrated with historical and g logical Tables, eng d ex- 
pressly for this work, 


W ACRED ANNALS: or, Researches into the 


History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the 





| World to the Death of Isaac; deduced from the Writings of Moses 


and other inspired Authors, copiously illustrated and confirmed by 


| the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen 


World. By GEORGE SMITH, F.AS., &c. 

“It is a book suitable both for the learned and the unlearned; in- 
deed, it is unique with regard to the importance and compass of the 
subjects which it embraces, as well as with regard to the spirit in 
which they are treated.”—Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

“We have pleasure in speaking of the volume betore us in terms of 
commendation. The work is a monument of patience, industry, and 
research,—it is of great general excellence; and the spirit in which it 
is written”’canvot fail to commend it to the favourable regard of all 
who hold the supremacy of the sacred Scriptures.” —Biblical Review. 

“To all this important discussion we can only refer, and repeat the 
meed of our sincere approbation.” —Literary Gazette 

“The work supplies a desideratum in sacred literature.”—Irish 
Ecclesiastical Journal. 

Lately published, by the same Author, crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. in 

cambric, Second Edition, enlarg+d and improved, 


THE RELIGION of ANCIENT BRITAIN; 


or, a succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have 
obtained in this Island, from the Earliest Times to the Norman Con- 
quest; including an investigation into the early Progress of Error in 
the Christian Church, the Introduction of the Gospel into Britain, 
and the state of Religion in England till Popery had gained the 
ascendancy. 

“This work supplies a desideratum in British ecclesiastical his- 
tory.” —Church-of-England Quarterly Review. 

“Such a work as the present has long been a desideratum in the 
ecclesiastical literature of our country.”— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 

“It is a book «hich will convey much interesting information to 
every class of readers.”—Literary Gazette. 

“it is a library in itself; and as such we recommend it.”—Church 
and State Gazette. 


In one volume, 12mo, price 6s. in cambric, 


PERILOUS TIMES; or, the Aggressions of 
Anti Christian Error on Scriptural Christianity, cousidered in refe- 
rence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. 

“A mors instructive, constitutional, and scripturally orthodox 
volume has not for many years issned from the press.”"—Wesleyan- 
Methodist Magazine. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW BOOKS. 





Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s New Work, 
KING ARTHUR. 


2 vols., 15s. bound. 


“*King Arthur’ takes up a great subject evolving its national in- 
terest.”—- Examiner. 


MORDAUNT HALL: 
A SEPTEMBER NIGHT. 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Emit1a WynpuaM,” “ ANGELA,” &c. 
Three Volumes. 


Or, 


It 


THE CASTLEREAGH CORRESPONDENCE 


VOLUMES IIT. AND IV. 
COMPLETING 


THE IRISH REBELLION AND UNION. 


ADVENTURES OF CROMWELL DOOLAN, 


OR, LIFE IN THE ARMY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ EcHogEs From THE BAcKwoops.” 
2 vols. post Svo. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 


OWEN TUDOR 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By the Author of “ Wuirerrians,” “Cesar Borata,” &c, 
Three Volumes, 


VI. 
A GENERAL INDEX 
TO BURKE’S GENEALOGICAL & HERALDIC 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, & IRELAND. 


Comprising all the Names (upwards of 100,000) mentioned in the 
Work : forming the completion of this important national undertaking. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








NINE NEW SERMONS BY REV. DR. VAUGHAN. 
This day is published, foolscap 8vo, 5s. 


INE SERMONS, preached (for the most 
part) in the CHAPEL of HARROW SCHOOL, By C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Head Master, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just ready, with Woodcuts, 2 vols. post Svo, 


TOUR IN SUTHERLAND: with Extracts 

from the Field Books of a Sportsman and Naturalist. By 

— ST. JOHN, Esq., Author of “ Wild Sports of the High- 
nds.” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On Tuesday, post 8vo. 


ORTENSIUS; or, the ADVOCATE. By 
WILLIAM FORSYTH, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE SKETCH BOOK, BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
This day is published, with Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 18s. 
N ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
SKETCH BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON. With anew 
Introduction by the Author. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TOKERS and POKERS; or, the Lonpon 
and Noatn Wesrsan Raitway. The Evecraic Terecraru, 
andthe Ratrway Ciearrnc-Hovuss. By the Author of “ Bubbles 
from the Brunnen of Nassau.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











The Third Edition of 


N ESSAY on the UNION of CHURCH 


and STATE, bythe Hon. and Rev. BAPTIST W, NOEL, 


M.A., Octavo, 12s. cloth, is published this day. 
James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners Street. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


Schiller’s Correspondence 
with Korner. 


COMPRISING SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF GOETHE, 
SCHLEGELS, WIELAND, ETC. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes by LEONARD SIMPSON, 
Three Vols. post Svo, price 31s. 6d. bound, with Portraits. 


It 
Travels in the United States ; 
Or, THE WESTERN WORLD. 
With a Chapter on California. 
By ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
Three Vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. 


Peregrine “Scramble : 


Oa, THIRTY YEARS’ ADVENTURES OF A BLUE JACKET. 
By Sir HENRY V. HUNTLEY. 
Two Vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


Remarkable and Eccentric 
Characters. 


By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The String of Pearls. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Ese. 
Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


vi. 
Martin Toutrond : 
A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED FRENCH MANUSCRITIT. 
Post Svo, with Illustrations, 12s. 


vit. 
Life & Remains of Theodore Hook. 
BY THE REV. R. DALTON BARHAM. 
Two Vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


vVilr. 
, 
The Island of Sardinia, 
INCLUDING PICTURES OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
SARDINIANS. 


By J. WARRE TYNDALE, Barrister-at-Law. 
Three Vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


1x. 
The Lily of Paris; 
Or, THE KING’S NURSE. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, Esq, 
Three Vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


x. 
The Bird of Passage ; 
FLYING GLIMPSES OF MANY LANDS. 


By MRS. ROMER. 
Three Vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. 


THE 


On, 


xI. 
Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
SECOND EDITION. 
By JAMES WHITESIDE. 
Three Vols. post Svo, 31s, 6d. bound. 


xIt. 
Harold: 
THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 
Three Vols. 31s. €d. 
*,* A Third Edition, Revised by the Author, will be ready in a few days. 


Horace Walpole’s Letters to 
Lady Ossory. 


Edited by the Right Hon. R. VERNON SMITII, M.P. 
Two Vols. 8vo, 30s. 


xiv. 
’ El Buscapie. 


By CERVANTES. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


M. CAUSSIDIERE’S 
Memoirs of the French Revolutions 
of 1848, and of Himself. 


Two Vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


XVI. 
Field Sports 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
PROVINCES OF AMERICA. 
Br WILLIAM HENRY HERBERT. 
Two Vols. post Svo, 21s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A BOOK FOR A CORNER; 

Or, SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
From Authors the best suited to that mode of Enjoyment. 
WITH COMMENTS ON EACH, AND A GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


With Eighty Wood Engravings. from designs by F. W. Hormg 
and J. Franxuin. 


In 2 vols, small 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE 
ADRIATIC : 


INCLUDING CROATIA AND THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF 
AUSTRIA, 


By A. A. PATON, Ese., 


Author of “ Servia, the soe Member of the European Family,” 
ve. &e. 


With Maps and Views, 2 vols, 8yo, 32s. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
oR, 
CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY TISTORY. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Volume 2, with a Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


THE 


HISTORY .OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS 
BEING A NEW VOLUME OF “THE BOY’s OWN LIBRARY.” 


With numerous Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 








‘New Botanical Announcements. 





1. 
Price One Shilling. 


Just published (to be continued monthly) No. 2, of 


7 
HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. 
Contents: Professor Henslow on the Awns of Nepaul Barley (with 
a Plate)—Dr. Hooker’s Botanical Mission to India—Major Madden on 
the Botany, &c , of the Turaee and outer Mountains of Kumaoon— 
M. Bourgeaud’s intended Botanical Excursion in Spain—Mr. Fendler's 
Collection—The late Dr. Taylor's Herbarium—Dr. Lehman on the 
Genus Potenti'la—Botanical Appendix to Captain Sturt’s Expedition 
into Central Australia. 
° 


4 ‘ 

CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Published Monthly. Sit 
Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured. 

The value of this old-established periodical, the only illustrated 
monthly record of the new plants introduced into this couutry, bes 
been materially increased by the addition of observations and instruc- 
tions on the history, cultivation, &c., of each p'ant, by Mr. Jous 
Situ, A.L.S., Curator of the Royal Gardens at Kew. 


3. 


THE LONDON JOURNAL OF 


BOTANY. Vol. VIL., completing the Work, is now ready for de- 
livery. 674 pp. boards, 30s. 


4. 
RHODODENDRONS of the SIKKIM- 


HIMALAYA. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. Imperial folio. Ten 
highly-finished coloured Plates. Prospectuses with list of Subscribers 
may be had of the Publishers, Price to subscribers, 16s.; price after 
publication, 21s. 





LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 
King William Street, Strand. 





a 


LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of 
No. 300, Strand, (at the Office of T. C. Saviu1, No. 4, Chandos Sue 
Covent Garden,) aud Published by him at the LITERARY GAZ 
OFFICE, No. 300, Strand, in the county of Middlesex.— Saturda 
February 3, 1349, : 
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